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ABSTRACT 

This issue of ••Journalism Monographs" is devoted to a 
discussion of the Policies and problems of the international 
broadcasting operation "The Voice of America" (VOA) . The Bionograph 
begins with an examination of the origins of Americans entry into 
international broadcasting and the creation of the Office of War 
Information in 1942. The VOA»s activities during the se::ond world 
are discussed, as are postwar activities, the International 
Broadcasting Foundation Proposal, and the Smith-Mundt Bill passed 
1948. The next section of this monograph discusses the activities 
the VOA during the "cold war" years. The next section discusses the 
activities of the VOA from 1961 to the present. The, final section 
makes conclusions about the VOA; it appears to possess the necessary 
flexibility to cope with the changes that are likely to take place in 
world broadcasting over the next ten or twenty years; and VOA nill 
continue to serve a useful role as a conveyer of life in America to 
the rest of the world. The appendix discusses the audience for VOA 
broadcasts,, (TS) 
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Preface 

The voice of America has been in opera- 
tion for more than 30 years, has held tor most of that period a 
leading position among international broadcasting operations, has 
been the subject of many Congressional inquiries, newspaper and 
magazine articles, book chapters and one very thorough disserta- 
tion covering its first 20 years,* but has not yet received a 
comprehensive, up-to-date historical treatment. I have discussed 
this matter with a number of individuals who would be in a 
position, thanks to their long association with the Voice, to write 
such a book, but only one individual— Henry Loomis~has indi- 
cated that he is at work on such a project, and his present position 
as Director of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting is unlikely 
to allow him time for its early completion. 

A detailed account of the Voice of America in its many facets- 
program content, evidence of effectiveness, administrative struc- 
ture** and engineering— would necessitate a rather lengthy book, 
as well as access: to a good deal of data that are at present classified 
(although the VOA archives are open to scholars and contain 
much useful mate.iai). Therefore, working with data readily avail- 
able to me, and drawing upon my own experiences with the Voice 
of America (chiefly through my service with USIA from 1960 to 
1963, but also through visits to VOA and USIA in 1965, 1967, 
1968, 1970 and 1972), I have chosen to concentrate on three 
aspects of the Voice: the influence that its own directors and 
directors of USIA have had upon it, its relations with Congress, 
and some of its 'major shifts in program policies, primarily in its 
English language broadcasts, over the years. 1 have also attempted 
to place the creation of VOA in a historical perspective by furnish- 
ing a brief account of the development of American international 
broadcasting prior to 1942 to help to explain why, even today, 
there are many Voices of Aijierica'' on the air. 
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1 do not, however, attempt to deal with these additional voices 
in any detail. It can be argued that VOA assumes its proper 
perspective only when these other voices— Radio Free Europe, 
Radio Liberty, Radio oF Free Asia, Radio Americas, Radio New 
York WorkKvide, VVlNB, KGEI, various overseas "missionary" 
stations supported largely by Americans (FEBC, Trans World 
Radio, ELVVA) and the Armed Forces Radio and Television Net- 
work—are taken into account. A case can be made for considering 
Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty and the Armed Forces Network 
in this light, since each is financed by the U.S. government. Yet in 
my visits to these operations, I have detected no evidence of 
day-to-day policy coordination between them and the Voice and 
only occasional evidence of any VOA influence over their pro- 
gi'aming. VOA and USIA officials have opposed suggestions that 
VOA, RFE and RL be united when Congress discussed the future 
of RFE and RL in 1971 and 1972. 

I am deeply indebted to many officials of VOA and USIA for 
their assistance, particularly Fritz Littlejohn, Hal Banks and 
Leonard Reed of VOA's Worldwide English Division and to Peter 
Janicki and Wendell Thompson of USlA's Office of Research. Full 
responsibility for the contents of this monograph, of ronrse, rests 
with me. 1 also wish to acknowledge the financial assistance of the 
Office of International Programs and the McMillan Fund, both of 
the University of Minnesota, whose aid in the form of travel and 
research grants supported much of the field research. '^^-^^c^i^ 

Beirut, Lebanon 
February 21 , 1974 



*Robert Pirsein, "The Voice of America: A History of the Intcrnutiohal 
Broadcasting Activities of the United States Government, 1940-1962," un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation. Northwestern University, 1970. 
**See Robert Elder, The Informalton Machine (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1968), pp. 181-215, for a slightly dated but thorough 
description of VGA's administrative structure. 
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Origins 



American entry into international broadcast- 
ing was both little and late for a country that had done so much to 
develop radio. Yet most international broadcasting systems that 
arose in the late 1920s and early 1930s were intended to commu- 
nicate with colonists across the globe and/or to proselytize on 
behalf of a specific ideology (Communism, National Socialism, 
Fascism, Christianity). Tlie United States had few colonies and 
little missionary zeal for capitalism or free enterprise. 

Private enterprise had dominated the development of broadcast- 
ing in America and this was also the case with American efforts in 
international broadcasting. Frank Conrad of Westinghouse had 
experimented with long-distance transmission of voice broadcasts 
via short wave as early as 1921. At a radio engineering conference 
in London in 1924, a number of engineers agreed that to span the 
Atlantic with a voice radio signal would require 10,000 to 
20,000-meter waves, and hundreds of kilowatts, a receiver as large 
as a truck and antennas a mile long. Conrad demonstrated a small 
receiver from which London was able to hear the voices of his 
assistants broadcasting from Pittsburgh using ten kilowatts and a 
hotel curtain rod as an antenna. Short waves had made the 
difference.^ 

The discovery should have brought international broadcasting 
within financial and physical reach. It did lead to the development 
of full-fledged systems within three years in Holland and in the 
USSR but iathe United States nothing happened. 

The first non-experimental American international broadcast 
operation appears to have been Station WIXAL in Boston, licensed 
to Walter Lemmon.^ Lemmon saw WIXAL as a sort of "interna- 
tional correspondence school of the air." His own philanthropy, 
coupled with contributions from foundations, kept him on the air 
from 1933 until the late 1950s, when the station was purchased 
by Metromedia. 
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Other American-based inLernational shorL-vvave slatioPiS came 
on the air in the mid to late 1930s. Most vvcrc offshoots of 
national radio networks (NBC and CBS) or equipment manidac- 
turers (VVestinghouse, Crosley, General Electric). The networks' 
stations broadcast first to Latin America and later to Europe, but 
most of their pro,fe;rams were standcird network offerings (Charlie 
McCarthy, Amos n' Andy, Dr. I.Q.), carried in English.*^ True, the 
CBS station, W3XAU, broadcast .several Spanish language news- 
casts each week, but Hans Kaltenborn's commentaries were carried 
in English. Most of these operations lacked ^'personnel with an 
intimate knowledge of foreign audiences and conditions" and 
transmitters ''were so defective in power that reception was infe- 
rior to that of most European services."'^ 

Why were American firms interested in international oio ad cast- 
ing? First, the radio equipment manufacturers including RCA 
(NBC's parent) were anxious to experiment with short wave trans- 
mission under "realistic'* conditions, since technological improve- 
mentc» might be marketable. Second, some network officials hoped 
''to develop markets to a point where the [international] pro- 
grams will have definite value to an advertiser."^ Third, some 
network officials were becoming alarmed at the increasing amount 
of Fascist radio propaganda directed at South America in partic- 
ular, since it both attacked the United States and promoted the 
sale of German and Italian goods. 

Representative Emmanuel Cell er of New York was sufficiently 
concerned to propose, in November, 1937, a bill calling for the 
Navy to establish a short-wave station to "promote better under- 
standing among the republics of the American continents." When 
hearings were held on his proposal in May, 1938, CcIIer stated: 
"Subtle, damnable, designing programs destroy liberty and under- 
mine democracy. . . . The world is poisoned by propaganda." But 
opposition from the National Association ol Broadcasters, General 
Electric, Westinghouse and CBS soon surfaced. Mark Ethridge, 
president of NAB, told the House Naval Affairs Committee that 
the Celler bill "suggested the Nazi philo.sophy," and pointed out 
that "the Administration would always have access to the private- 
ly owned facilities."^ The proposal died,^ reflecting a strong 
American distaste for having the government undertake anything 
being done by private enterprise. 
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By 1939, with the situation in Europe worsening, various 
American international broadcasting organizations began to put 
more effort into broadcasts to South America and Europe.^ News 
broadcasts were the first to be translated into foreign languages— 
principally Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German and French— but, 
by 1941, music programs with continuity in local languages were 
added and NBC was presenting an original * 'comic" feature in 
Spanish and Portuguese. By 1942, U.S. international broadcasters 
were sending roughly 100 hours of programs per day to Europe, 
500 newscasts per week to South America.'^ An increasing flow of 
emigres from Europe aided staff recruiting. By 1942 NBC was 
taking pride in the relative professionalism of its international 
staff. 

Still, the international services of the private firms made little 
attempt to adapt their broadcasts to particular audiences, to 
discover the best times of day for transmission or to follow a 
consistent political line.^^ In any case, they did not regard inter- 
national broadcasting primarily as an instrument of diplomacy or 
propaganda and entertainment programs predominated. 
. When the United States entered the war the situation changed, 
but not at once. The U.S. government's Defense Communications 
Board had appointed a subcommittee on international radio earlier 
in 1941 comprising representatives of both government and the 
radio industry. Its task was to draw up a "contingency plan'' for 
the use of America's short-wave facilities in the event of American 
involvement. 

When the United States declared war on the Axis powers in 
December, 1941, however, there was still no comprehensive 
plan,^^ and it was not until June of 1942 that President Roosevelt 
established a government department— the Office of War Informa- 
tion— to meet the task.*^ The FCC, for its part, was still on a 
"peacetime" basis; it licensed a West Coast jDrivate international 
broadcasting operation. Associated Broadcasters, Inc., which came 
on the air early in 1942. 
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The Voice on the Air 



kJnce the ovvi was created, it took over the 
Foreign Information Service and moved to place all private inter- 
national broadcasting stations under government supervision.^"* 
This was not achieved until November, 1942. Some broadcasters- 
Walter Lemmon of WRUL in particular-were reluctant to hand 
over control of their facilities until given assurances that these 
would be restored to them when the war was over. This gave the 
government 13 transmitters, most of them along the East Coast, to 
which it soon added several more. By the end of the war it had 36 
transmitters, 26 on the East Coast or in Ohio serving Europe and 
Latin America and 10 on the West Coast serving the Far East and 
Latin America. The staffs established by the private broadcasting 
organizations continued, for the most part, to broadcast for the 
government, partly because many were well qualified, partly to 
reassure the organizations that the take-over was temporary. 

OWI later added transmitter power and languages, but the 
operational philosophy of the combined organizations, now 
known as the Voice of America, remained the same: to tell the 
truth, limited only by requirements of military security. At 
times, more than 75 per cent of the Voice's programing was news, 
the rest made up of features and music. Features concentrated on 
showing some specific "human" aspect of life in America, for 
example, the working day of a typical American laborer. Some of 
these broadcasts, and the newscasts as well, were criticized for 
emphasizing America's prosperity in a largely hungry, luxury- 
deprived world. Up to late 1942, certain broadcasts sought to ^ 
encourage the overthrow of Hitler, but by November of that year ' 
the emphasis shifted to a "defeatist mentality," stressing enemy 
battlefield setbacks and shortages. ^'^ 

Earlier in the War, the Voice attempted to serve U.S. troops 
abroad, but it was relieved of this assignment upon the creation of 
the Armed Forces Radio Service in late 1942. However, VOA and 
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APRS maintained liaison during the rest of the war, in part to 
permit the placement over APRS of items that might contuse the 
enemy. [See Erik Barnouw, The Golden Web (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968), p, 160.] It was assisted by relay bases in 
Honolulu, on Saipan, in Algiers and by the American Broadcasting 
Station in Europe (ABSIE), established by OWI in London in 
1944.'^^ ABSIE was intended to give VOA a more favorable 
transmission capability for Europe. It created many of its own 
programs, further supplementing the VOA effort. 

Strategy sometimes dictated that misleading information be 
broadcast, but this was left to the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS) lest OWI broadcasts lose credibility.^"^ There were many 
ingenious schemes for accomplishing this, including special radio 
broadcasts to Germ^m U-boats and to German troops along the 
Western front. These broadcasts originated from stations claiming 
to be clandestine -operations manned by Germans and concealed 
somewhere v/ithin Germany, but the vast majority of them came 
from Fvv a^.d cn\ later in the war, from Allied-occupied Luxem- 
boug.^^ 

T!m- management an.d coordination of the OWI enterprise was 
an enormous undertaking, and generated considerable controversy. 
With foreign operations headquartered in New York and the 
domestic branch, as well as Elmer Davis and his OWI staff in 
Washington, this was bound to happen. The director of foreign 
operations, Robert Sherwood, was given a relatively free hand in 
selecting his staff,^^ which later led to charges by Davis, members 
of Congress and others that certain staff members were too indi- 
vidualistic or not in sympathy with Allied policy. Among the most 
notable changes were these: 

1) In July, 1943, Mussolini resigned and King Victor Immanuel 
and Marshall Badoglio assumed command of military forces in 
Italy. Great Britain officially cheered but some Americans, includ- 
ing OWI foreign operations staff members, were skeptical that this 
meant any real change in Fascist philosophy. OWI officials were 
waiting for some American personality to comment on the situa- 
tion "in a more realistic fashion'' (Warburg, op. ctt,, p, 108), and 
finally, one did. VOA broadcast this in English only, ''as notice to 
the British that America did not share the excessive optimism of 
the early BBC broadcasts.'' (Warburg, o/x ciL, p. 109). The com- 
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mentary in question referred to Victor Immanuel as a **moronic 
little king." The American government was involved in delicate 
negotiations with Italy at the time, and President Roosevelt de- 
nounced the broadcast. Warburg claims that American policy with 
respect to the Italian leadership had in fact changed shortly 
before, but that Davis 'Svasn't in on the change/' (Warburg, op. 
ciL, p. Ill), 

2) In November, 1943, the U.S. House of Representatives took 
up the presence and infl ucnce of aliens in OWI . The **moronic 
little king'' incident surfaced again, and OWI was criticized for 
allowing German language broadcasts to be done by some German 
Social Democrats who belonged to the Neu Beginnen group. OWI 
was accused of laxity and told to **shape up." (See Robert 
Spivack, 'The New Anti-Alien Drive," New Republic, Nov. 29, 

1943, pp. 740-1). 

Perhaps as a result of these two incidents Davis moved in 1944 
to discharge certain top OWI foreign 'operations staff members, 
James Warburg among them, on the grounds that they were acting 
too independently. Sherwood and Davis argued over Davis' right 
to do this, and the dispute finally reached President Roosevelt, 
who told the two men to work things out between themselves. 
This was done, but OWI lost prestige in the eyes of Congress and 
journalists, and this did not help the Voice and other overseas 
information and cultural programs in the difficult years after the 

22 

war.'''' 

Well before the end of the war. President Roosevelt asked the 
FCC to look ahead to the post-war period and make recommenda- 
tions on government policy regarding international broadcast oper- 
ations; a 1943 letter to the chairman of the FCC urged that *Ve 
lay the proper foundations now for an effective system of interna- 
tional broadcasting for the future years. "^^ The FCC held a 
hearing on international short-wave broadcasting in October, 

1944. Testimony favoring the continuation of such activities pre- 
dominated, and a special committee of government radio engineers 
was appointed to draw up plans for postwar international broad- 
casting from the United States. The State Department's Com- 
mittee on Communications supported the idea and assigned 
Arthur MacMahon, a Columbia University political science profes- 
sor, to study the government's international information activities. 
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MacMahon's report, circulated in the State Department in July, 
1945, opened with the premise that **The United States Govern- 
ment and specifically the State Department cannot be indifferent 
to the ways in which our society is portrayed in other 
countries. It recommended that international radio be con- 
tinued after the war, but made no specific recommendation as to 
how it should be administered except that, on the grounds of the 
frequency shortage and the scarcity of skilled talent, it should be 
under one centralized administration. The report questioned 
whether the widespread pre-war practice of accepting advertising 
would be helpful to United States foreign relations. McMahan 
enumerated and crmmented at length on alternative forms of 
ownership and organization, among them 1) a private, limited 
dividend corporation, 2) government ownership and operation, 3) 
a mixed private-government operation (programs to be contrib- 
uted by both sides), and 4) split private ownership, much as before 
the war. MacMahon seemed to favor the first two.^^ 

Some months earlier, the StJte Department had created an 
Office of Public Affairs, within which was included an interna- 
tional information division to provide liaison with the govern- 
ment's war information agencies and private international infor- 
mation organizations. When the war ended in August, 1945, 
President Truman announced creation of an 'Interim Interna- 
tional Information Service" within the State Department, includ- 
ing the Voice, to function until December 31, 1945. Thereafter 
the Secretary of State was authorized to terminate any or all of its 
functions, or to assign them to State. 

Truman simultaneously released a statement which reaffirmed 
that private industry should be-left to do the job as far as possible. 

To the fullest possible: extent, American private organizations and indi- 
viduals in such iicids as news, motion pictures, and communications will, as in 
the past, be the primary means of informing foreign peoples about this 
country. The Government's international information program will not com- 
pete with them. 

Instead it will be designed to assist American private enterprises engaged in 
the dissemination of information abroad, and to supplement them in those 
specialized informational activities in which commercial or other limitations 
make it difficult for private concerns to carry on all necessary information 
work. 
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This Government will not attempt to outstrip the extensive and growing 
information programs of other nations. Rather, it will endeavor to see to it 
that other peoples receive a full and fair picture of American life and of the 
aims and policies of the United States Government." 

The Post-War 'System' 

On December 31, 1945, the State Department created an Inter- 
national Broadcasting Division (IBD) within its Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs (IIA) to assume control of 
a by then nuich more modest Voice of America, the only U.S. 
international broadcasting station in operation. The OWI had held 
contracts with all seven private licensees, and, since these contracts 
did not expire until June 30, 1946, IBD simply assumed posses^ 
sion of the private facilities. This gave it a "grace" period within 
which to formulate more clearly an international broadcasting 
policy— a period which it was to need badly. 

President Truman's original order had allowed the State Depart- 
ment to assume functions in the field of international information, 
but in order to obtain authorization to continue this activity, the 
House of Representatives had to pass a bill establishing its right to 
do so. Until such a bill was passed it was unlikely that financing 
would be approved. Chiefly through the work of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Information William S. Benton, the State Depart- 
ment began to prepare its case.^^ The initial House hearings began 
in October, 1945, and the measure (H.R. 4368, introduced by 
Representative Sol Bloom of New York) was debated in commit- 
tee, but so modified by the time it was reported out on December 
17, 1945, that it was introduced as a new bill (H.R. 4982). The 
key statement regarding international broadcasting ran as follows: 

The Secretary (of State) is authorized, when he finds it appropriate, to 
provide for the preparation, and dissemination abroad, of information about 
the United States, its people and its policies, through press, publications, 
radio, motion pictures, and other information media. . . . For this purpose, 
the Secretary is authorized to purchase, rent, construct, improve, maintain 
and operate facilities for radio transmission and reception, including thr 
leasing of real property both within and without the continental limits of the 
United States for periods not to exceed ten years. 

Under these terms, it would have been possible for the State 
Department to renew the contracts it held with private broadcast- 
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ers. Unfortunately for State, H.R. 4982 was never acted upon, due 
in part to a controversy surrounding the supplying of news to the 
Voice of America by the two principal wire sewices, Associated 
Press and United Press. The two agencies withdrew their services 
from the VOA in early 1946, declining to be associated with a 
government-sponsored service which in their view would- alway^-be - 
suspected of spreading propaganda. To them this was the anti- 
thesis of what their own news-gathering apparatus stood for. The 
'issue was debated in and out of government over the next year, 
but neither AP nor UP would relent. 

This controversy vv^ould not itself have killed the Bloom Bill 
(H.R. 4982) but the issue between the wire services and the State 
Department (Could a government-run international broadcasting 
organization present the news fairly?) also concerned many Con- 
gressmen, who watched with particular interest an investigation of 
State Department news dissemination undertaken by a special 
committee appointed by the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in March, 1946. The committee report, released in Decem- 
ber, 1946, did not pass judgment on the **fairness" issue but did 
regard the Voice of America's efforts as necessary. 

The State Department had submitted an appropriation request 
to Congress in early 1946 and it included a budget proposal for 
the International Broadcasting Division. Thus when the 79th Con- 
gress convened for its second session in January, 1946, it had two 
bills to consider, the Bloom Bill, which was before the House, and 
the State Department appropriations bill, which was before the 
Senate. The BIooti Bill eventually died without vote in the Senate 
after the House had passed it on July 20, 1946, by a two-thirds 
vote. The appropriation bill passed after the House and Senate had 
reconciled their differences, providing the full $19 million that the 
State Department had asked for its international information and 
education activities. This allowed the International Broadcasting 
Division to continue its operations for one more year (to June 30, 
1947) but did not put IBD on a permanent basis. 

Accordingly, in January, 1947, the State Department again 
sought both authorization and an appropriation for IBD. Rep. 
Karl Mundt (R-^S.D.) proposed H.R. 3342, which resembled the 
Bloom bill except that it failed to provide for international broad- 
casting, which wiis to be included in an international broadcasting 
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foundation bill introduced to Congress in March, 1947. The appro- 
priation measure passed both houses, again with strong opposi- 
tion,^* and with a reduced amount for broadcasting activities. The 
Mundt Bill passed the House but became stalled in the Senate. It 
eventually passed as thr Smith-Mundt Act of 1948. The debates 
surrounding this legislation involved hundreds of pages of testi- 
mony, cmd would require several dozen pages even to sum- 
marize,^^ but the principal points introduced by opponents of the 
program were: 1) the government should not disseminate news 
abroad, 2) the State Department should not have a monopoly of 
shortwave broadcasting and 3) the State Department, and the 
international information and cultural staff in particular, including 
IBD, employed many untrustworthy persons who could not be 
relied upon to project a fair image of the United States to foreign 
countries. The first argument did not prove to be a major stum- 
bling block, especially as U.S. relations with the Soviet Union grew 
worse, but the other two did. 

To answer the anti-monopoly argument. Assistant Secretary of 
State Benton produced letters (which he had solicited) from five 
of the seven private firms which had been active in international 
broadcasting before the war. The five-~RCA/NBC, CBS, Westing- 
house, Crosley and General Electric—were agreeable to continuing 
the status quo, under which they received compensation.^^ All 
agreed on the necessity for government support, at least for the 
immediate future, but they differed as to what should eventually 
be done with international broadcasting. RCA/NBC wanted a 
foundation, GE a return to the private system and the other three 
gave no opinion.^"* Associated Broadcasters, Inc., did not reply to 
the State Department's request for a statement. WRUL (Lem- 
mon's station) did register a strong objection to the State Depart- 
ment's original request, contained in the Bloom Bill, for what 
amounted to a monopoly on international broadcasting. 

It cannot be said that there was strong sentihient on the part of 
the private broadcasters to increase their activities in this field, and 
at least four, possibly five, appeared quite ready to drop their 
international operations. Only CBS and WRUL seemed anxious to 
continue. CBS still saw the possibility of advertising support for 
broadcasts to Latin America. WRUL felt that its educational 
mission was not likely to be assumed by anyone else. Among the 
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others there was a feeling that international broadcasting could 
never become profitable and most of them were by now deeply 
engaged in the development of television, frequency modulation 
and other electronic systems and devices with greater financial 
promise. Hence most of the private broadcasters supported the 
State Department's efforts to establish a permanent IBD. 

Still, private broadcasters (principally NBC and CBS) continued 
to provide a substantial share of VGA's programing: about 40% of 
the program schedule in fiscal 1946-47, and about 70% in fiscal 
1947-48,^^ all of which, to be sure, was subject to IBD super- 
vision. Most of these privately prepared programs were in English, 
the major European languages, and Spanish and Portuguese to 
Latin America. Much of the English language output consisted of 
popular and classical music. VOA-produced material ran more to 
news and commentary, round-table discussions of current topics, 
answers to listeners' questions, and even, for the Russian service, a 
modest amount of "hot jazz." There was also a modest amount of 
documentary, mostly dramatizations of typical American life- 
styles and some drama, some of which was produced by VGA, 
some by the private stations. VOA went out in 22 languages at this 
time, most of them European. Arabic and the languages of the 
Indian sub-continent were absent from the schedule, whether in 
deference to spheres of colonial influence in these areas, chiefly 
British, or to lack of broadcast talent capable of handling of these 
languages, or to show Congress that VOA broadcasts were being 
directed to areas where they would do the most good. It was not 
always easy to convince some Congressmen of VGA's worth, 
however; Representative John Taber (R, N.Y.) told a 1947 House 
hearing, "These broadcasts are doing more harm than good. They 
are not checking the spread of Communism. Propaganda that 
ostensibly is intended to build new respect for the United States is 
being used to criticize private enterprise, to express partisan opin- 
ions, and to distort the picture of life in the United States."^ 
(This sentiment has found expression in virtually every Congres- 
sional hearing on the Voice since that time). Under the prevailing 
program arrangements, Taber could have been criticizing either 
VGA's own programing or that produced by private stations. And, 
even though IBD was supposed to supervise the content of private- 
ly produced programs, the modest size of its staff placed limits on 
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this supervision. Within a year, an incident involving one of these 
programs brought an end to all attempts on the part of Congress 
to compel IBD to use the services of private broadcasters. 

The 'Know North America' hicidej.t 

In the course of hearings concerning international information 
activities in Febmary of 1948, some sample scripts from a ran- 
domly selected day of Voice of America broadcasts were submit- 
ted to members of the House appropriations committee at the 
request of committee member John Taber. One of the broadcasts 
was an episode from a travelogue series entitled ''Know North 
America,'' a Spanish-language program written and produced by 
NBC for the Voice of America. The series, intended to give ''an 
informative and interesting picture of history and current life in 
various American cities and states,'' had first come on the air in 
June of 1947. The International Broadcasting Division had never 
found it necessary to modify or delete any of the programs, 
although IBD's contract with NBC explicitly gave it such powers! 

The sample broadcast from the series dealt with Wyoming, and 
what the committee found in it led to a fuller examination of the 
series by both House and Senate. At one point, the script stated 
that at a given moment in history, ''all the inhabitants of Chey- 
enne were outlaws, including the mayor," while mention was also 
made of Frontier Day celebrations with foot races between "mag- 
nificent Indian girls, feathered and naked/'^^* Little publicity 
about the series appeared in the press at the time, but the House 
appropriations committee hearings a month later took up these 
broadcasts in detail in a closed hearing with State Department 
officials. The affair came out in the open on May 26, 1948 (by 
which time the series had been cancelled), when Senator Homer 
Capehart of Indiana read excerpts to the U.S. Senate. The program 
on Nevada had described that state as "a vast expanse of white" 
with "no interest in itself." Dissenters from the Mormon faith in 
Utah were said to have been assailed with "convincing argu- 
ments . . . made of rubber or wood." A program on Texas con- 
tained the statement that "New England was founded by hypo- 
crisy and Texas ... by sin."^"^ 

Much of the offensive material had come from John Gunther's 
Inside U.S.A. and from Works Progress Administration guide 
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books, bat the fact that it was being carried over an official 
instrument of the United States government gave rise to serious 
concern over both the "private contractor'* arrangement and the 
basic management of the International Broadcasting Division. 
Three House and Senate committees conducted a full investigation 
in late May and early June and it became evident that the IBD and 
NBC, while admitting that each had some responsibility for what 
had happened, had neither the time nor the inclination to oversee 
the preparation of these broadcasts. NBC felt it was up to IBD to 
make the purpose of these broadcasts clear, while IBD replied that 
NBC officials repelled any suggestion of governmental "censor- 
ship'/' As a consequence, no responsible officials of either NBC or 
IBD had read a single "Know North America" script. 

State Department officials blamed Congress for insisting that 
IBD contract for programs with the private operations and for 
budget cuts, which reduced personnel to supervise the broadcast 
output of the Voice. Congress was not entirely convinced. Com- 
mittee members saw no reason why the "private contractor'* 
arrangement could not continue, provided the State Department 
and the networks were more diligent in exercising their responsi- 
bilities. But the two principal suppliers, NBC and CBS (WRUL had 
requested a contract arrangement with IBD, but had never pro- 
cured one) decided to go out of the business of shortwave broad- 
casting altogether. 

The International Broadcasting Foundation Proposal 

NBC did suggest at this time, albeit lukewarmly, that the 
concept of an "international broadcasting foundation," first pro- 
posed by RCA President David Sarnoff in 1943, might be recon- 
sidered as a means of improving content control while leaving 
some power in the hands of private broadcasters and the public. A 
corporation would be established by Congress to be financed by 
government and private industry and managed by a Board of 
Directors whose members would be chosen from the broadcasting 
industry, the public and government departments directly con- 
cerned with international informational activities. The board 
would select the foundation's managerial and operating staffs. 

This concept had been resurrected in March, 1947, when a bill 
proposing the establishment of an international broadcasting 
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foundation was presented to Congress. The State Department 
supported it, and so did a nuniber of Congressmen, who saw it as a 
way of broadcasting to other nations with an **authentic" (i.e., not 
patently government-run) voice. The bill never came up for a 
hearing, much less a vote, partly because the private broadcasters 
were cool to further activity in this field (although all except 
WRUL supported the measure) and partly because the growing 
intensity of the Cold War convinced Congress of the need for more 
direct governmental control over international broadcasts. By the 
fall of 1947, it was evident that the bill would die; thus, NBC's 
suggestion that Congress reexamine the **foundation" concept was 
virtually foredoomed to failure. ^ 

Smith-Mundt and Its Aftermath 

A further reason for the failure of Congress to deal with the 
international broadcasting foundation bill was undoubtedly the 
final passage of the Smith-Mundt Act in January, 1948. This act, 
which continues to serve as the legal foundation for the U.S. 
government's conduct of informational and educational activities 
overseas, originated as the Mundt Bill in January, 1947. As was 
noted earlier, the Mundt Bill did not include any provision for 
international broadcasting activities, which were to have been 
covered in the foundation bill. Once the Mundt Bill had been 
approved by the House, then by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, it was to be reported out for debate by the Senate in 
late July, 1947, under the guidance of Senator Smith (R, New 
Jersey). Senator Robert Taft (R, Ohio) blocked the attempt, but 
a,greed to a joint House-Senate committee study of the need for 
increased informational and educational activity on the part of the 
State Department. Committee members visited Western and East- 
ern Europe in September and October of 1947, were appalled by 
the nature and extent of Communist anti-American propaganda, 
and returned with a set of recommendations which found their 
way into, the Mundt Bill. The modified bill, now known as the 
Smith-Mundt Bill, was passed by the Senate January 16, 1948, by 
the House several days later, and was signed into law by the 
President on January 28. 

When the Mundt Bill had originally appeared one year earlier, 
its chances of passage had been considered slim. When the House 
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and Senate acted on the Smith-Mundt Bill in January, 1948, it 
passed easily. The principal reason for this change of heart on the 
part of so many members of Congress was undoubtedly the 
growing intensity of the Cold War. More than 200 Congressmen 
had travelled to Europe in the summer and fall of 1947, and had 
seen at firsthand how the Soviet Union and her satellites were 
vilifying and castigating the United States. They had also seen how 
small the American counter-effort was, and had been told by 
private firms (broadcasters among them) that private enterprise 
alone could not begin to cope with such a situation. The solution 
lay in an increasing reliance on government agencies. 

By late 1947, Congress was willing to consider amendments to 
the Mundt Bill that would provide a firmer foundation for interna- 
tional broadcasting. It was not yet convinced that this activity 
should be left entirely in the hands of the State Department, 
although the onset of the Cold War argiied strongly for the need 
for a substantial increase in IBD activity. Neither was the interna- 
tional broadcasting foundation proposal completely out of the 
question, notwithstanding the fact that almost nine months had 
passed since its introduction. 

However, when the Smith-Mundt Bill was signed into law in 
January, 1948, there was still no specific provision for an adminis- 
trative entity for international broadcasting; this was to be left up 
to the discretion of the State Department, for the time being at 
least. The only substantial change pulled apart the informational 
and educational tasks o*^ the State Department's former interna- 
tional information and education program with the creation of the 
aforementioned Advisory Commission on Information and an Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Exchange. These commissions, 
staffed by distinguished businessmen, educators and the like, meet 
annually to review the government's international activities in the 
two fields."^^ 

The State Department was apparently convinced that, however 
much the Cold War might have changed things. Congress was still 
not prepared to grant the International Broadcasting Division a 
monopoly of international broadcasting activities. The department 
continued to favor such a monopoly but was willing to let matters 
rest for the moment. 
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Following the ''Know North America'' incident, virtually all 
private international broadcasting activity ceased, and the State 
Department was left with a virtual monopoly, although the World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation was still in operation. The Inter- 
national Broadcasting Division continued to function understate, 
but with a substantial increase in budget, staff and transmitting 
power. 
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VOA and the ^Cold War' 



By MID-1948, the *'CoId War" was a tangible 
entity. In June of that year, the Soviet Union placed a blockade 
on surface traffic entering and leaving Berlin. The American gov- 
ernment responded by airlifting supplies to the city, and defended 
its actions through, among other means. Voice of America broad- 
casts. This brought the Voice into direct conflict with broadcasts 
from the Soviet Union and its satellites, which charged that it was 
the Allies (the United States, Great Britain and France) who were 
responsible for the situation that had made the blockade necessary 
in the first place.'** The VOA was not yet, however, an anti-Soviet 
instrument; its broadcasts concerning the blockade emphasized the 
positive aspects of the' event (e.g., how well the airlift was work- 
ing). Still, this development helped vindicate Congressmen who 
saw in the VOA a potential weapon in the rapidly intensifying 
confrontation between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Subsequent appropriation bills concerning the Voice of America 
had an easier time clearing the Senate, and by 1949 the Voice was 
firmly reestablished as an integral element in American foreign 
poHcy, 

Not all of those in high government positions agreed. Many of 
the more traditioniil foreign service officers within the State De- 
partment found it hard to accept broadcasting as an instrun.ent of 
diplomacy. The then Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, is report- 
ed to have said, . . world opinion simply does not exist on 
matters that concern us.'"^^ But Congressmen were undoubtedly 
pleased to be able to examine tangible evidence of American 
attempts to gain world understanding. 

When the Korean War broke out in 1950, all formal attempts to 
limit criticism of the Soviet Union and Communism were 
dropped. '^^ President Truman had launched a "Campaign of 
Truth" on April 19 of that year; in it he called upon the informa- 
tion media (including, of course, the VOA) to promote the truth 
about America in order to combat the Communist campaign 
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against the United States. This had been done by the Voice since 
1947/'* but it now received formal sanction. In September, 1950, 
Truman issued a classified message to American missions overseas 
and to the State Department to take the offensive against Com- 
munism and Communist propaganda . . . by exposing its 
lies . . . and subjecting it to ridicule."**^ This began the era of the 
'*hard line" which featured specific criticism of the Communist 
ideology. The prose used by VOA commentators (themselves 
sometimes refugees from countries occupied by Russia, or from 
the Soviet Union itself) was often strongly dramatic, as the follow- 
ing examples show: 

Marching in the columns were soldier? and sailors whose bodies supplied 
the bridge over which enemies of the people, hiding behind the red cloak of 
Communism, climbed to power. Following them walked countless victims of 
famine in the Volga region and the Ukraine. Then came columns of peasants 
who died facing firing squads when they dared to bring up the promise of 
"Land to the People." There were marching columns of workers turned into 
state slaves; of idealists thrown into the dungeon of the Secret Police, who 
lost their lives in inexpert struggle with the careerists surrounding the throne 
of Stalin; columns of city dwellers whom the Communist local satraps left to 
the tender mercies of the invading Nazis.^*^ 

Oh, tender Communists in all lands: If the milk of human kindness has not 
suddenly soured in your veins, if you would save Lavrenti Beria, you had 
better move fast, otherwise he is going to be a dead duck. 

Just a word of caution; If you stage any "Save Beria" rallies in the Iron 
Curtain countries, you are also going to be dead ducks. 



Broadcasts of this nature were inevitable, given the climate of 
the times and the close scrutiny to which the Voice of America 
was subjected by Congress. The Voice itself recognized the situa- 
tion in its 1950 statement of program policies, when it announced 
that broadcasts should help roll back Soviet influence by all means 
short of war. This means, the statement read, 

. . . making the captive peoples realize they still belong with us. This means 
weakening the will of the Red Army officers and Red officials at home and 
abroad. It means keeping the Soviet Bear so busy scratching his own fleas, 
that he has little time for molesting others. '^^ 
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The program schedule of the Voice of America at this time was 
not in most respects much different from what it had been just 
before passage of the Smith-Mundt Act. News and commentary 
predominated and the chief emphasis was on broadcasts to 
Europe. The content of individual programs was somewhat differ- 
ent: Martin Block's ''Make Believe Ballroom'' and rebroadcasts of 
Arturo Toscanini's NBC orchestra concerts were regular features. 
Dramatic documentaries might present situations of individuals 
behind the Iron Curtain (one program entitled ''Where Are They 
Now?" dealt with individuals' such as Jan Masaryk who thought 
they could collaborate with Communists.) Yet VOA continued to 
broadcast features about such matters as Central Park, a new 
American edition of the works of Marcel Proust, etc.; it continued 
to run programs in which questions from listeners would be 
answered; and it continued to offer dramatizations of the works of 
noted American authors. Thus it chiefly fell to news and commen- 
tary to carry out the new "Campaign of Truth. '"*^ 

Another major difference between the VOA of 1947 and the 
VOA of 1950 was in transmitter power and location. The 1947 
Voice had the vast array of transmitters that had been established 
or commandeered in World War II; this included outlets in Hono- 
lulu and an agieement with the BBC in England to lease transmit- 
ter time there and the use of "United Nations Radio" in Algiers 
(although this was to be phased out when the Munich transmitter 
went into operation). By 1950, VOA had further transmitters in 
Tangier, near Manila and near Salonika (Greece). Most of these 
overseas transmitters, furthermore, broadcast in medium wave, 
which gaye VOA an obvious advantage in reaching listeners who 
had only inexpensive, single-band receivers. 

As the intensity of the Cold War increased, particularly in 
Korea, the Voice of America budget did likewise. In Fiscal 1951, 
Congress approved over $7V2 million for programing, $41 million 
for new facilities. By 1953 the programing budget was $22 
million. But intensification of the Cold War also brought with it 
even closer Congressional scrutiny of VOA operations. Senator 
Joseph McCarthy made the Voice a special focus of attention in 
early 1953. In immediate reaction to this, the International Infor- 
mation Agency of the State Department (under which VOA still 
functioned) issued a directive which stated, . . no material by 
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any controversial persons, Communists, fellow travellers, etc.,.will 
be used under any circumstances/'^^ Alfred H. Morton, then head 
of VOA, told his staff not to take the policy literally until it had 
been clarified. He was suspended immediately by the State Depart- 
ment, reinstated one day later, but shortly thereafter resigned, 

McCarthy's investigations into the presence of Communists in the 
U.S. government had a particularly damaging effect on VOA. His 
allegations that the Voice contained many Communists and fellow 
travellers were .lot new: Rep. Fred Busbey (R-Ill.) had made sim- 
ilai' charges nearly ten ye^rs earlier. Busbe^^ however, had been 
unable to generate a formal inquiry; McCarthy not only held one, 
he did so with maximum publicity. A number of Voice of America 
staff members resigned as a result of his accusations, some under 
pressure from their superiors, some in fear, some in disgust. As was 
often the case with McCarthy's investigations, innuendo replaced 
direct and specific accusation; one of the rare instances of the lat- 
ter saw McCarthy accuse the VOA of ''negligence favoring Com- 
munism" when he discovered that the Voice had dropped its 
Hebrew language broadcasts in part because, so VOA officials be- 
lieved, ''the Jerusalem Jews were safely anti-Communist. "^"^ 

Several things resulted from the so-called "McCarthy Era": 
many of the senior VOA officials who stayed on with the Voice 
did so, according to one United States Information Agency offi- 
cial, because they either believed in, or were willing to accommo- 
date themselves to, a "hard-line" attack on Communism. The same 
official feels that this made VOA one of the last major strongholds 
of the "hard-line psychological warriors," which in turn meant 
strong anti-Communist broadcasts which lost the Voice many 
neutral and pro-Western listeners in the mid-1950s. The VOA 
also suffered a major budget cut in FY 1954,.from 122 million to 
$16 million, although this was probably due as much to the end of 
the Korean War as to McCarthy's attacks. The cut meant a reduc- 
tion in d^iily program output from 33 to 28 hours and in languages 
from 41 to 34; 42 percent of the output was intended for the 
Communist world. There was a decreased emphasis on American 
culture and programing in English had been cut to about ten 
percent of the broadcast day, whereas almost one-third of the 
VOA broadcast schedule had consisted of English language pro- 
graming in 1950. 
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From State Department to USIA 

In the first year of his administration, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower appointed a special committee to study the role and 
organization of international information activities. This commit- 
tee, known as t^e Jackson Committee, reported to the President 
on June 30, 1953. It argued for a separation of these information- 
al activities from the State Department, and recommended the 
creation of a new government agency— the United States Informa- 
tion Agency—to handle them. The then Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, who was supposedly u linterested in propaganda 
activities and uncomfortable with large bureaucratic structures, 
gave his blessing to the separation. Two specific recommendations 
of the Jackson Committee directly affected VOA: first, that Voice 
headquarters be moved from New York to Washington, and 
second, that the name "Voice of America" be dropped and 
another title found, because VOA programs . . have been widely 
criticized and discredited." VOA officials agreed to the first, and 
moved in 1954; they fought the second, and won. 

Since the new government information agency was to absorb ail 
of the old functions of the llA, the Voice of America was little 
affected by the shift. It remained the most expensive of the media 
services (press, film and broadcasting), and also remained more 
visible— to the public and Congress. The burden of broadcasting to 
the "Iron Curtain'' countries was being shared more and more by 
RIAS,* Radio Free Europe, Radio Free Asia and Radio Liberation 
(which after 1960 was called Radio Liberty), but Congress contin- 
ued to evaluate the overall effectiveness of VOA chiefly in terms 
of its particular effectiveness in the struggle against Communism. 
Criteria were lacking, however; as Edward Barrett put it, "No one 
could prove last year's funds had been well-spent by producing a 
cage filled with 7,000 Russians who had deserted Communisrh."^^ 
The fact that a new agency had been created to carry out the 
functions of IIA caused no marked change in the attitudes of 
individual Congiessmen toward USIA in general or VOA in 
particular. 

During the next four years (1954-1957), the Voice of America 
experienced a mild growth in terms of languages and broadcast 
hours, and by the close of this period had become considerably 
less strident in its attacks on Communism. Part of this may have 
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been due to the failure of the United States to intervene militarily 
in the Hungarian uprising in late 1956. It was also an era in which 
there were increasing signs of ''peaceful co-existence" between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Soviet jamming of VOA 
broadcasts— present since the late 1940s— nevertheless continued 
full-scale. 

In 1957, the U.S. Information Agency and the Voice of 
America came under strong attack by Congress, precipitated when 
the Agency's new director, Arthur Larson, antagonized several 
Congressmen (chief among them Senator Lyndon Johnson) by 
what they saw as arrogance and lack of purpose. The Agency 
asked an FY 1958 appropriation of §144 million, and in its search 
for ways to cut this budget, both houses raised the old question of 
whether private industry couldn't do some of the things the 
Agency was doing, the wire services in particular. Private interna- 
tional broadcasting was barely mentioned, however, perhaps be- 
cause only Lemmon's WRUL and the old General Elects' . facility 
near San Francisco, KGEI (then beinj^ am as a "good will station'' 
for Latin America by a Stanford University group) were on the air. 
Congress cut the 1958 budget to $96,517,000 (from 1957's $113 
million), and Larson departed less than a year after taking office. 
One of Larson's hopes had been to free the agency from a 
"propagandistic" approach; but where this meant making full 
disclosure of some more unpleasant aspect of American life, he 
wa.s sure to be challenged. 

Larson's successor, George V. Allen, had served as head of the 
IIA several years earlier, and thus brought a measure of experience 
to the position. One of his earliest major decisions— and the one 
to have the greatest long-term effect on the Voice of America— was 
to give increased emphasis to English language output. 

Wc should broadcast primarily in our own language, English, in worldwide 
programs not sper?ally tailored for this country or that. 

Programs to ev'ery area of the world obviously cannot be exactly alike, but 
when we design a program solely for one country-the U.S.S.R., for 
example— and voice it in Russian, listeners in that country promptly discount 
it as propaganda. 

Even though relatively few people in Russia understand English, those who 
do give more credence to the news and comment they hear on our worldwide 
programs than they do to the same news and comment if they think wc have 
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specially selected it for them. Moreover, in all countries under dictatorship, 
the grapevine is the most effective means of news dissemination. 

If one person in a town or village knows English, he is likely to be held in 
special regard and his words carry particular weight. 

Allen had a host of problems to deal with, and most oF them 
had to do .with policy made by others in government. The Middle 
East crisis, the demands of Soviet Premier Khrushchev for a 
reunited Berlin, Soviet space launches, the Little Rock school 
desegregation problerr the U-2 incident, all were of a magnitude 
to dem^ind attention to potentially unpleasant information. 
Allen's basic modus operandi was to place the unpleasant incident 
in a wider perspective, covering it fully but also supplying the 
reasons it had come about and what would be likely to happen 
next. This approach caused a certain amount of criticism from 
Congress, but Allen's personal diplomacy, plus the judicious pre- 
sentation of a number of "success stories" (the agency's treatment 
of the American space program, the 1960 presidential election, the 
great variety of broadcasts beamed to Russia unjammed during 
Khrushchev's 1959 visit to the United States), won for the agency 
some smcill increases in budgetary support, and the Voice of 
America shared in this. 

VOA Director Henry Loomis took office at about the same 
time as did Allen, and remained in the position far longer than had 
any of his predecessors. Plis background was in physics, but he had 
been with the agency since 1954, mainly with the Office of 
Research and Intelligence. Pernaps because of a lack of experience 
with radio, he did something that ingratiated him with VOA staff 
members: he held informal "bull sessions" at his home, in which 
he discussed various policy and production problems with them, 
later putting some of the suggestions that resulted into practice. 
He also prepared carefully for his "testimonials" before commit- 
tees of Congress on behalf of the Voice, and proved to be an 
effective spokesman. He also fought within the Agency for more 
thorough research on the effectiveness of VOA programing, and 
even at one time proposed that the VOA could only be fully 
effective if it were largely divorced from Government control, 
much in the manner of the BBC's External Services.^** 
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o N JANUARY 29, 1961, President John F. 
Kennedy named Edward R. Murrow, formerly of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, to be director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. Murrow was the second agency director with profes- 
sional experience in broadcasting.^^ Because of his foreign corres- 
pondent background, there was speculation within (and, to a lesser 
extent, outside) the agency as to whether the Voice of America 
would enjoy increased prestige and budgetary support or whether 
it should be subjected to closer scrutiny. While there is some 
evidence that the VOA did in fact enjoy greater prestige and 
support from Murrow than it had under previous directors, this 
did not become a general pattern— nor did Murrow appear to single 
out the Voice for personal scrutiny, as some feared or hoped he 
might. 

There were no radical reforms of the VOA during Murrow's 
administration, but the Voice did make one truly significant 
improvement: a massive increase in transmitter power and, thus, 
signal strength, particularly for the. audiences in Africa and South 
America. The largest single increase came in the dedication of the 
4,800,000-watt short-wave transmitter complex in Greenville, 
North Carolina, in February, 1963. By mid 1964, a permanent 
VOA transmitter station (replacing a slightly earlier and less 
powerful temporary station) was on the air in Liberia, with a total 
signal strength of 1,600,000 watts. The six 50,000-watt trans- 
mitters leased by VOA from the BBC in Wooferton, England, were 
increased to 250,000 watts each. A land-based transmitting station 
erected on the island of Rhodes, in Greece, replaced an earlier 
ship-board transmitter. 

None of the proposals which led to these increases in trans- 
mitter power originated with Murrow.^® VOA engineers had long 
been dissatisfied with signal quality in many parts of the world, 
notably Africa and Latin America, and had often argued the 
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futility of spending money and time on broadcasts that could 
seldom be heard clearly. Murrow benefitted from the first real 
increase in VOA transmission power since the Korean War with 
the support of the Kennedy administration, which felt that public 
opinion in Latin America and Africa in particular was of increasing 
importance to the United States, and of a Congress alarmed at 
Soviet and Communist Chinese efforts to exert influence in these 
two areas. 

Murrow ^'borrowed'* one particular device from his predecessor, 
George V. Allen: ''saturation'' transmission.^^ Allen had mustered 
all the transmission time and facilities he could fpx broadcasts to- 
the Soviet Union while Khrushchev was in 'the United States; 
Murrow did likewise in the Cuban "missile crisis" in October, 
1962, with saturation broadcasting to Latin America in both 
English and Spanish. Murrow enlisted the services of eight 
medium-wave and two short-wave American **private" stations to 
supplement VOA facilities. The saturation helped underscore the 
seriousness with which the United States viewed the presence of 
Soviet offensive missiles in Cuba. 

Finciily, it was in the Murrow era that the VOA initiated a 
program format that was at the time considered revolutionary. In 
1962, the VOA Worldwide English ser\Mce began ''The Breakfast 
Show," a two-hour program .featuring popular and semi-classical 
music (usually American), but also containing news reports, 
features, interviews, excerpts from upcoming programs, etc. "The 
Breakfast Show" closely resembled NBC's weekend "Monitor" 
radio program. Popular music was known to attract listeners who 
would not ordinarily tune to a "straight" fifteen minutes of news 
and commentary. VOA officials were not at all sure that it would 
prove successful but surveys have revealed that "The Breakfast 
Show" has a devoted audience. '^^ 

Otherwise VOA programing during the "Murrow Era" was little 
changed from what it had been in the late 1950s. "Hard-line" 
attacks on Communism had virtually disappeared; special English 
broadcasts were being expanded to include more and more fea- 
tures, as well as news; the various regional reports (to Africa, 
South Asia, Latin America, etc.) gave greater attention and prom- 
inence to news about events taking place within these areas, in line 
with President Kennedy's desire to display greater U.S. interest in 
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the "Third World'' nations; and the* numbers of languages and 
amounts of broadcast time for Asia, Africa and Latin America 
were increased, in some cases quite radically (e.g., Africa). But 
VOA continued to place heavy reliance on such fare as *'Music 
USA," which included both a popular music and a jazz segment, 
and which was begun in 1954; "Forum," a series of lectures on 
various topics, many of them quite specialized and often quite 
difficult to comprehend; and numerous programs designed to 
portray American culture from various perspectives ("Religion in 
America," "The Arts in the United States," "American Short 
Stories," "Musical Life in the United States," "American Theater 
of the Air"). As much as one-third of the broadcast day in English 
(less in other languages) might be devoted to portraying the 
culture of the United States to foreign audiences, which accorded 
well with the policy developed by Allen and furthered by Murrow 
of concentrating on longer-range effects and decreasing the empha- 
sis on tactical, short-range effects that had characterized many of 
the broadcasts of the Korean War period.^* 

Murrow was largely unable to overcome the one problem that 
most agency directors have faced: providing meaningful inlluenre 
on the government's top-level policy decisions. He was not, for 
example, given the opportunity to convince other members of the 
National Security Council (of which he was a full member) to 
consider the psychological aspects, of the imminent invasion of 
Cuba (the "Bay of Pigs" incident), particularly with regard to 
public opinion on a broader scale. ''^ As his predecessor George 
Allen once said, "The better the policy, the easier it is to sell,"*^^ 
but part of what makes many policies at least potentially "better" 
is advance consideration of how various individuals and organiza- 
tions are likely to react to them. Political scientist Robert Holt has 
examined the abortive 1961 Cuban invasion in the light of this 
factor: 

It also appears likely that the kind of preparation for the landings [Bay of 
Pigs, 1961] that could have been provided by Voice of America broadcasts 
was absent. It would not be at all surprising if the people responsible for 
broadcasts to Cuba in the months preceding the landings did not even know 
of the proposed invasion. ... It seems clear that those responsible did not 
view the psychological instrument as a major instrument of statecraft. 
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Murrow's role in policy-making at the highest levels of Govern- 
ment, then, seems to have been minimal.''^ The effect of this on 
the Voice of America was perhaps particularly acute, inasmuch as 
the increased transmitter strength, together with the high popular- 
ity of President Kennedy (particularly among two target" VGA 
audiences, the young and the opinion leaders in the developing 
nations of Africa, Asia, Latin America), had given VGA staff 
members the feeling that they were to play an increasingly signifi- 
cant role in Agency output. Still, the VGA role probably did 
increase in significance between 1961 cind 1964, but it was accom- 
panied, according to some VGA staff members, by increased 
interference from top agency and other government officials. Gne 
VGA official, tracing this interference back to the **Bay of Pigs'' 
incident, told a New York Times reporter, 'Tolicy took over and 
objectivity imd credibility were pushed aside. And we just never 
have gotten back in balance."''^ It was of little consolation to 
VGA officials that Murrow had fought the Columbia Broadcasting 
System over the same basic issue when he was its news director. 
Murrow's own attempt in 1961 to keep the BBC from showing his 
CBS documentary ''Harvest of Shame" (which depicted the plight 
of migrant workers in the United States) may have in fact caused 
VGA staff members to question his commitment to the Voice's 
struggle to gain a reputation for objectivity.'''' 

Stniggle for Objectivity 

Edward R. Murrow resigned as director of USIA in February, 
1964, and President Johnson appointed Carl Rowcin, a former 
newspaperman and Ambassador to Finland, to succeed him. 
Rowan was in this position for approximately fifteen months, 
during which time unrest on the part of the Voice of America staff 
continued to mount. Several specific instances were cited, includ- 
ing alleged displeasure on the part of USIA because VGA had 
carried a report on the death of Malcolm X (then a spokesmen for 
''black separatism" in America) in its newscasts to Africa and the 
outright deletion of VGA coverage of a New York Times editorial 
on Vietnam on the grounds that it ". . . gave too much weight to 
the opposition side."''^ Henry Loomis, who had been director of 
the Voice of America since 1958, resigned in March, 1965, and in 
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his farewell address referred to the basic problem faced by VOA in 
its relations with other levels and branches of government: 

I believe that VOA serves the national interest poorly if its output is 
equated with diplomatic communications. It does not follow automatically 
that if the Department of State or the White House do not comment on a 
development VOA must also shut up. Our job is as much to prepare foreign 
attitudes to be receptive to our message as it is to disseminate this message. 

I believe VOA serves the national interest poorly if its very stance belies 
the essence of the society it speaks for-it serves it poorly if it is asked to 
mold its news, editorial and feature output to serve tactical policy interests. 
In. doing this, it becomes a propaganda instrument in the bad sense of the 
word. The image of America it will spread will be that of a kind of 
totalitarian society-"Monolith USA." Conversely, I believe VOA serves the 
national interest well if it reflects responsibly, affirmatively, and without 
self-consciousness, that ours is a society of free men who practice what they 
preach. To do this effectively, we must do it at all times-freedom is not a 
part-time thing. If we want to make the world safe for diversity, if we believe 
that the good and strong society is based on free choice, we must by our very 
stance communicate to our audiences the fact that diversity is preferable to 
uniformity. To sweep under the rug what we don't like, what does not serve 
our tactical purpose, is a sign of weakness. To acknowledge the existence of 
forces and views in disagreement with those of the policy makers, to take 
these specially into account in the formulation of our output, is a sign of 
strength and furthermore is good, persuasive propaganda. We must show that 
the United States derives strength— not weakness-from its diversity. 

Our problem in the past, as it will be in the future, is how to persuade 
those struggling and sweating in a tough tactical fight that we serve them best 
by talking to the audience in calm, dispassionate tones and viewing the 
struggle in perspective.^^ 

Although Carl Rowan was mentioned and quoted favorably in 
Loomis' speech, the impression arose among some VOA staff 
members that he was the chief cause of their frustration regarding 
objectivity. In June, 1965, shortly before resigning. Rowan told a 
New York Times reporter that he felt that objectivity had its 
limits, particularly with regard to VOA comnientaries on the news 
(which occasionally quoted the Times and other newspapers). 
Rowan held that 'They (the commentaries) express opinion, and 
it is the official opinion of the United States Govern- 
ment. . . . When there is a crisis, or when we are militarily engaged 
as we are now in Viet Nam and the Dominican Republic, we 
simply cannot afford to have the intentions and objectives of the 
United States misunderstood by other governments.''^^ 
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Perhaps as a result of this controversy, President Lyndon John- 
son took a particular interest in the selection of a new Director for 
VOA. When the President discussed the matter of a possible 
appointment with John Chcincellor of NBC News, Chancellor is 
said to have sought assurances of ^'freedom to report both the 
good and the bad/' which the President supposedly gave.^^ Chan- 
cellor took office in September, 1965. His chief impact was not in 
the area of objectivity,'' however, but in broad program reform. 
In November, 1966, following extensive consultation with Voice 
of America personnel and executives from private communication 
enterprises Chancellor initiated what he called the **nevv sound" of 
the VOA. Hardly new, it consisted chiefly of extended blocks of 
music, short features and interviews and brief news reports, thus 
resembling the NBC weekend radio show **Monitor" and the 
VOA's own Breakfast Show. One chief difference was that the 
"new sound" would be used at various intervals throughout the 
day; another was that it would carry weather reports for various 
parts of the world, based on information gathered by U.S. weather 
satellites. 

Whatever its ancestry, the "new sound" was hailed by Jack 
Gould of the New York Times as a unique service in international 
broadcasting, an indication that the Voice of America was at- 
tempting to sound less propagandistic. He noted that an "impish 
version" of "Yankee Doodle" had replaced the older, more 
"imperialist-llavored" VOA theme, "Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean," and praised VOA for reporting conflicting opinions re- 
garding both racial issues and U.S. involvement in Viet Nam.^^ 

Chimcellor's "new sound" dominated the afternoon and evening 
five days a week (five hours of slightly more than ten), but Special 
English news and features retained their prominence (1% hours) as 
did Music USA, both ia'/z and popular. The Forum lectures still 
ran four times a week, but man\ cultural features were dropped or 
shifted to the weekends. The weekends themselves more closely 
resembled the former VOA format of individual programs in 15- 
and 30-minutc packages. Specific features on space exploration, 
which had begun in Loom is' tenure, continued under Chancellor. 
A number of dramatic documentaries also dealt with America's 
space program. 
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Despite the praise he received from the press and his own staff 
for his attempts to "informalize'' the sound of the Voice of 
America, and despite still further increases in transmitting power 
(chiefly in the Far East), Chancellor resigned in May, 1967, less 
than two years after he had accepted the directorship. He had 
been very well paid at NBC, but his VOA salary was $21,000. 
Administrative burdens must have irked a "working newsman'': 
VOA directors must spend hours prepciring reports and testimony 
for Congressional Committees, agency '^activity reports" and bud- 
gets, leaving little time for the day-to-day supervision of such a 
vast, complex enterprise, let alone for the initiation of programing 
reforms. Finally, the recurring "objectivity" problem, concerning 
which Chancellor had sought <mA received assurances, remained at 
issue. Four months after hi- resignation. Chancellor wrote in a 
letter to The Nation that there were battles over policy in the 
coverage of "hard" news during his time with the Voice, but that 
". . . only once or twice in a couple of years" did this directly 
involve USIA Director Leonard Marks, nor did it ever directly 
involve President Johnson. Chancellor pronounced himself gen- 
erally satisfied with VGA's objectivity: "VOA is decidedly not 
WLBJ, and when I knew it, the VOA told the truth about our 
society and the world . . . ; it was critical of LBJ when necessary, 
and honest about the things which happen in this country."^"* 

But because there can be much disagreement over what consti- 
tutes truth, and because these disputes often must be resolved 
quickly at lower executive levels, the problems of objectivity 
which so concerned Henry Loomis as he left office and John 
Chanbellor as he took it had not necessarily disappeared. Given 
the dual mission of the Voice enunciated in 1961 to "represent 
America, not any single segment of American society" but also to 
"present the policies of the United States clearly and effec- 
tively"— one could not expect the Voice to achieve a balance in 
reporting that would always please government officials on the 
one hand cind critics of government policies and actions on the 
other. Chancellor spoke of the Voice of America as "... a place 
where journalism and diplomacy meet,"^^ but defended the com- 
promises that this entailed. Richard Walton, who had served as a 
staff member under Chancellor, has intimated that Chancellor - 
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probably didn't realize that most of the day-to-day disputes re- 
garding what should or should not be broadcast, in what manner, 
or with what balance and placement, never reached his desk. What 
he didn't see was a determined effort by a supersensitive admin- 
istration to minimize controversy regarding its policies. 

John Chancellor left his post in May, 1967, apparently satisfied 
that he had operated a Voice of America reasonably free of 
censorship. His successor, John Daly (for several years a newsman 
with the American Broadcasting CompcUiy) was formally nominat- 
ed late the same month, and sworn into office in September.®^ It 
was quickly apparent that Congress was still ready to question 
VGA's autonomy, whatever Chancellor felt he had accomplished 
along these lines. Rep. Charles Joelson (D., N.J.) read to the House 
of Representatives a magazine interview in . which Daly said that he 
intended to have VGA report '\ . . fully and fairly the division in 
the country." Joelson then told the House, "The Voice of Amer- 
ica is to promulgate our Government policy. If that policy is 
wrong, we ought to ch^mge it here, not broadcast statements 
opposing that policy." Rep. John Rooney (D., N.Y.) added, "he 
(Daly) should realize that his job is to promote our way of 
thinking."^^ 

There was further criticism of Daly's appropriateness for the 
post, due largely to his role as "quizmaster" for the CBS panel 
show "What's My Line?" Many had forgotten that Daly had an 
extensive background in news reporting, was, indeed, a radio news 
pioneer. He started immediately to learn as much as possible about 
the agency and in the spring of 1968 went overseas on a six-week 
inspection tour to learn how the Voice was regarded in principal 
areas to which it broadcast, and to visit VGA installadons abroad. 
He returned to Washington to learn that, in his absence, a member 
of USIA Director Leonard Marks' staff had tried to shift Leonard 
Reed from head of the Worldwide English staff USIA's Press 
and Publications staff. Daly saw this as an attempt by Marks to 
bring the Voice more directly under the control of the agency's 
main office; Marks was seen as an unabashed supporter of Presi- 
dent Johnson, whose communicarion interests he had handled as a 
lawyer. Daly resigned in June, 1968, in part ". . . because he felt 
he could no longer serve as an effective shield for the career news 
employees against pressures from self-interested policymakers."^^ 
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With Daly's resignation and the resultant bad publicity, the 
Johnson administration left the office of VOA director vacant. 
Marks resigned not long 'after Daly, and both the USIA and the 
VOA went without '^permanent'' directors for extended periods— 
in the case of the Voice, over a year. In 1969, Henry Loomis, who 
had held the VOA directorship longer than any other man, re- 
turned to USIA as its deputy director, ^and in April of that year 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee that he had 
resigned in 1965 because of attempts by the Johnson administra- 
tion to censor broadcasts about domestic opposition to the Viet 
Nam war. This prompted the New York Times to editorialize on 
the need for honesty and objectivity in VOA broadcasts; the 
Times saw Loomis' appointment as a step in that direction. 

The Nixon Administration finally filled the position in August, 
1969, naming Henry Giddens, an Alabama businessman who 
owned a radio-television station in Mobile, but had little else to 
qualify him.^^ 

Back to the Cold War? 

Giddens' appointment was preceded by the appointment of 
Frank Shakespe?ire as director of the U.S. Information Agency. 
Both men were felt to be politically conservative and strongly 
anti-Communist.^^ Within a year there were indications of major 
differences of opinion between the Department of State and 
USIA/VOA with respect to ''anti-Soviet" broadcasts. VGA's John 
Albert, in a commentary broadcast September 11, 1970, on the 
introduction of Soviet anti-aircraft missiles into Egypt, said ''It is 
clear that once again, just as they did during the Cuban missile 
crisis, the Soviets are attempting deception." On September 12, a 
VOA news analysis contained a reference to Soviet "duplicity" in 
this matter. At a time when the State Department was engaged in 
delicate negotiations with the Russians over the Suez cease fire, 
these broadcasts were not considered helpful. On September 21, 
Secretary of State William Rogers sent Shakespeare a memo em- 
phasizing that, under law, USIA must receive formal policy guid- 
ance from State. Shakespeare responded that he considered gener- 
al foreign policy guidankre sufficient, adding that he had dropped 
the practice of clearing specific news items with State shortly after 
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coming to the agency in 1969. He told Rogers that he reported 
directly to the President.^"* 

When the USIA 1972 budget request was examined by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations in June, 1971, the agency 
was questioned closely about its policy with respect to VOA 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union, and in particular its broadcasts to 
the various nationality gToups there. The agency^s response listed 
two goals: **. . . to reach the widest possible audience in the Soviet 
Union,'' and . . to enhance the national cultural identity of 
minorities in the USSR which are contained in specific geographic 
areas and have political identity. During this same period, the 
Agency's semi-annual reports to Congress -also emphasized VOA 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. The U.S. 
Advisory Commission on Information had debated the relative 
merits of **aggressive" broadcasts to the USSR in 1970, and, 
although coming to no firm conclusion on the subject, did raise 
the possibility **. . . that such falk irritates the international situa- 
tion and that it is more- moralistic than an information agency 
ought to be."^"^ 

In September, 1971, the Voice of America became involved in a 
**news censorship" controversy. The broadcasts in dispute were 
roundups of U.S. newspaper editorials on the decision by a House 
of Representatives committee and by the House itself to suspend 
military aid to Greece. Two editorial roundups were prep^ured by 
VOA staff members, but neither was broadcast. The first (in July, 
1971) was cancelled by VOA Deputy Director William Miller on 
the grounds that it was a week old, the second by VOA Director 
Kenneth Giddens either because the story had been sufficiently 
covered already or that the editorials, most of which supported 
the House actions, **. . . might not be understood by everyone. ''^^ 

This incident may or may not have caused other Congressional 
committees to consider conducting further investigations of the 
Voice of America, but one committee soon did. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, acting under authority granted it by 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1971, opened hearings on the 
USIA's 1973 appropriations request on March 20, 1972. Commit- 
tee Chairman Fulbright was apparently upset over a proposal by 
the Nixon administration to create an independent commission to 
supervise Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty, to be, financed 
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through annua] appropriation. Since President Nixon had recently 
completed a trip to the People's Republic of China and was soon 
'^fco visit the USSR, Fulbright had difficulty understanding how the 
broadcasts of Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty and the Voice of 
America to the Communist nations could be justified at their 
present magnitude and ^'aggressive'' content. Nixon had declared 
his respect for the sovereignty of these countries, had proclaimed 
his desire for peace, and had seemed to indicate that the United 
States would avoid ''meddling" in their internal affairs. 

Fulbright could look back over the past two years for evidence 
of VGA's occasional "aggressive" content in its broadcasts to the 
USSR,^'-^ and his committee soon uncovered fresh evidence of this 
nature. In mid-March of 1972, Frank Shakespeare, Henry Loomis 
and others from the agency visited Professor Richard Pipes of 
Harvard University. Pipes had been commissioned to listen to 
some VGA broadcasts in Russian, Ukrainian, Czech, Polish and 
English, in order to make an evaluation of the likely effectiveness 
of these broadcasts on listeners in the "target" areas. Pipes 
apparently recommended that the broadcasts might do more to 
stress the differences among the various nationality groups in the 
USSR, because Shakespeare soon sent a memo to Ken Towery, 
head of the agency's planning office, in which it was stressed that 
the term "the Soviets" should not be used, but that people living 
in the USSR should be referred to by their nationality, i.e., 
Ukrainians, Georgians, etc. The memo went on: "There is no 
*Soviet Union' and never will be. . . . To call it so, apart from being 
giammatically incorrect, is to foster the illusion of one happy 
family rather than an imperialist state increasingly beset with 
national problems, which is what it is."^^^ Kenneth Giddens was 
sent a copy of this memo; he had not yet received it, he told the 
committee, but Plenry Loomis affirmed, and Giddens did not 
deny, that the Voice would seek to implement it.*^^ 

The committee soon issued its report, which recommended a 
cut in USlA's 1973 appropriation of slightly under 25 per cent 
and in VGA's portion of the budget of 30 per cent, from $52 
million to |36 million. When Shakespeare went before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, he spelled out what this would 
mean for VGA: a cutback from 790 to 454 hours per week, and in 
hmguage services from 35 to U. (As it turned out, the foreign 
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hmgiiagc broadcasts to the USSR and China were retained.) How- 
ever the Committee on Appropriations, then the Senate itself, 
ignored the Foreign Relations Committee and passed an appropria- 
tion measure closely resembling the original House appropriations 
bill.^^ 

Despit'^ the controversy over VOA's role in a possible new **cold 
war'* and despite the problems of editorial control raised in the 
**Greek situation," VGA's basic program schedule itself changed 
little under the Shakespeare-Giddens administration. In the late 
L960s, VGA had extended the "new sound" concept to include 
program blocks intended specifically for African listeners, bearing 
such titles as African Safm'i, Afric^m Panorama, African a and 
Bonjour PAfrique. Hosts, hostesses and announcers were often 
identifiably African, African music was played, African events 
featured, music requests from African listeners encouraged. The 
Breakfast Show format was itself extended to include versions in 
Russian and, in 1972, Ukrainicm. The Forum series was reduced to 
weekly broadcasts, and not all of the regional services of the Voice 
carried it (Africa, for example, did not). If one compared 1963 
and 19 73 English schedules, the differences would be striking. The 
1963 schedule consisted largely of rigid 15- and ^0-minute blocks, 
the then-new Breakfast Show being the only exception. The 1973 
schedule would consist largely of "Breakfast Show" formats, with 
the 15- and 30-minutc shows confined almost entirely to week- 
ends. Many of the "old" features (The American Scene, Science 
Notebook), which had once had their own slots in the schedule, 
were now incorporated into hour-long broadcasts bearing umbrella 
titles such as Report to Europe, Report to the Middle East, etc., 
and were as long or short as the subject required. Yet the changes 
in VGA programing that caused difficulties internally and with 
Congress were largely changes in the content of nevvcasts, com- 
mentaries and editorial roundups. Many of the changes also 
represented conscious attempts to reach certain segments of the 
audience, among them young Africans, with programing designed 
to appeal particularly to them. Yet the VGA of 1973 continued to 
place a good deal of emphasis on programing about American 
culture and society, as it always had, with the full realization that 
this programing would never attract the sizes or types of audience 
attracted by the Breakfast Show or African Panorama. In so doing, 
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it was carrying out the mandate of the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948, 
under the terms of which it was to present a well-rounded picture 
of life in America to the rest of the world. 



Conclusions 



As ONE looks back over the 30-year history of 
the Voice of America, several observations seem to be worth 
noting: First, VOA has been willing to experiment with program 
formats to a degree that is unusual in the field of international 
broadcasting. Music USA (1954), Special English (1959) and The 
Breakfast Show (1962) were departures from the "norm" when 
they were introduced, and the Breakfast Show appears to have had 
considerable influence on the programing policies of several other 
international broadcasters, who in recent years have introduced 
programs closely resembling it. However, the total VOA schedule 
has changed slowly. The present schedule still includes programs 
carried since the McCarthy era. (Religion Today, American Music 
Theater, Concert Hall). At the same time, certain old standbys, 
such as FoRim, have been dropped or drastically reduced. No 
director of either VOA or USIA has introduced any radical 
changes in the VOA schedule, and when innovative formats were 
introduced, they were watched carefully at first, and retained or 
expanded only when mail response appeared to prove their worth 
and popularity. 

VOA has been criticized over the years by some of its own staff 
members, particularly those who have served overseas, for failing 
to take into account reception quality and level of difficulty when 
many listeners possess a limited command of English. They argue 
that it does little good to spend time, money and effort on poetic 
narrative styles, sound effects, **mood" music and multiple-voice 
productions with varying accents unless you have a special target 
audience, can obtain a good local placement, and feel strongly that 
these productions will offer a truly unique and effective means of 
getting your points across. 

Secondly VOA, often with the political encouragement of 
USIA, has maintained a- flexible policy with respect to the lan- 
guages in which it broadcasts. It has added and dropped languages, 
increased and decreased broadcast hours. The most recent "casual- 
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ties'' have been Tamil and Japanese, dropped in 1970; Cambodian, 
Vietnamese and Burmese, cut back sharply in 1972 and 1973. 
Russian and Ukrainian were increased and Uzbek added in 1973. 

^ In the early 1960s, African languages (Hausa, Svvaliili, Somali) 
were introduced, and broadcasts to Latin America in Portuguese 
and Spanish increased substantially, [n the late ].950s, direct 
broadcasts in the Western European languages were sharply cut 
back or dropped altogether. In times of perceived **crisis,'' broad- 
casts to affected areas have been increased, as to Latin America in 
1962 (the Cuban missile crisis) and to Eastern Europe in 1970 (the 
Polish 'Mood riots''), then decreased as the occasion subsided. 

Third, VOA, which has always been faced with problems of 
poor signal quality and poor shortwave reception, has placed 
increasing reliance on foreign transmitter sites, principally for 
medium-wave operations. This has made the agency dependent on 
the good will of a number of countries— Greece, England, West 
Germany, Japan, Thailand, Ceylon, Morocco, South Viet Nam, 
Liberia and the Philippines) to maintain these locations. As in the 
1971 **Greek crisis" VOA sometimes pays more than a monetary 
price for these arrangements. Yet Voice officials feel that, without 
them, the ability of VOA to reach sizable audiences would be 
seriously hampered. The price in terms of VGA's credibility could 
become too his[h. 

Fourth, both the Voice and USIA continually reassure Congress 
that a major share of VGA's effort is directed toward Soviet 
listeners. The effort has varied over the years, from a growing, 
then waning, intensity of direct attack on personalities and institu- 
tions in the USSR. Between 1947 and 1956 it waxed, then waned 
in the period 1956 to 1970, only to return to a ''harder" line since 
1970. These variations have not always seemed to occur in concert 
with what appe^us to be official U.S. foreign policy toward the 
Soviet Union. This might be explained by the personal views of 
officials within VGA and USIA, but more likely by their percep- 

^ tions of what certain influential members of Congress expect of 
them. 

Fifth, it has not always been clear whether or not the Voice 
regards itself ws an official spokesman for the U.S. government. 
There has been considerable disagreement over the years cis to 
what freedom VGA has to broadcast material critical of the 
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policies of any administration, governmental official or unit. The 
Voice seems to have been much more uninhibited in its coverage 
of domestic events (e.g., civil rights problems) than in its coverage 
of U.S. involvement in foreign affairs. Both categories of coverage . 
have drawn frequent criticism from Congress. (For example. Sena- 
tor John McClellan told the Senate Appropriations Committee 
hearings on USIA appropriation requests for 1970: **At timrs, I 
thought they gave out more information calculated to impair the 
esteem of other people for our country than there was to enhance 
it.'' However, VOA and USIA appear to have had a far firmer 
policy of ''truthfulness, honesty and balance" with respect to 
domestic events, despite Congressional criticisms, than they have 
with respect to U.S. foreign policy. 

Sixth, programing policies seem to be little influenced by the 
VOA director himself. Most VOA directors have had to concern 
themselves chiefly with budgets, reports. Congressional testimony, 
public speeches, and the like. No VOA director has had extensive 
international broadcasting experience prior to his appointment 
and few have had any such experience at all. In the virtual absence 
of direction from the top, initiative with respect to program 
changes often comes from divisions within VOA: News, World- 
wide English, etc.— and from the deputy director for programing, 
who usually has had international broadcasting experience, either 
with the agency's international broadcasting services (VOA, RIAS, 
the Television Service) or with Radio Free Europe or Radio 
Liberty. Little of this initiative seems to come from' the heads of 
the various language services, perhaps in part because they usually 
hold these positions only two or three years before returning to 
overseas posts. 

Fincdly, relations between the Voice of America and other 
branches of government seem for the most part to have been 
either non-existant or antagonistic. VOA's self-perceived need for 
immediacy in broadcasting news about certain events which the 
State Department has held to be ''delicate" (the Berlin Blockade, 
the Suez Canal fighting in J970) have sometimes brought it into 
direct conflict with State, where there is a body of opinion that 
the Voice should be under the department's direct aiid specific 
guidance. Few agencies other than Congress and State have had 
direct chishes with the Voice, but individuals within the Depart- 
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ment of Defense have expressed misgivings about the wisdom of 
VGA's broadcasting criticism of government policies, especially 
when they concern the armed services. Presidents have acknowl- 
edged the existance of the Voice of America and have even singled 
it out for praise; a few have criticised it for specific "errors/' None 
appears to have taken serious account of the role it might play in 
any specific situation where the government was in a position to 
plan for its use (e.g., the Cuban invasion in 1961). 

The Voice of America faces one major problem as it enters its 
fourth decade. Can it continue to attract sizable numbers of the 
"right'' kinds of listeners, such as opinion leaders and future 
opinion leaders? This task is complicated by the growth of televi- 
sion, the growth of relatively sophisticated domestic radio services 
in the developing nations and the .growth of '*super-powered" 
international broadcast transmissions from many nations. There is 
little that can be- done about the first two, except following their 
growth closely and attempting to provide audiences with fare that 
domestic broadcasting cannot furnish. This sort of monitoring and 
examination of program schedules is at present receiving rather 
little attention, however. 

The power problem is another matter. The Voice has added 
many new high-power (more than 200 KW) transmitters over the 
past ten years, going from two in 1961 to 45 in 1972. But so have 
other nations. The worldwide totals for "more than 200 KW" 
transmitters for the same dates were 16 and 185. One can only 
assume that there are limits to this expansion, it being both 
financially burdensome and technically self-defeating. More and 
more broadcast signals are brought into conflict with each other, 
to the detriment of general listening quality. Increased placement 
of VOA broadcasts with domestic stations in other countries 
would relieve the situation, but this tends to assign foreign govern- 
ments a large measure of control over these broadcasts. Neverthe- 
less, VOA continues to place considerable emphasis on local place- 
ment, where possible. 

In sum, the Voice of America appears to possess the necessary 
flexibility to cope with the changes that are likely to take place in 
world broadcasting over the next 10 or 20 years; and it is quite 
likely that, despite the faults that Con,gress, the Administration, 
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and even its own parent agency, might find with it, the Voice of 
America will continue to serve a useful role as a conveyor of life in 
America to the rest of the world. 
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The Audience for Voice of America Broadcasts 

For a variety of reasons, no international broadcasting organiza- 
tion knows a gi'eat deal about the audiences it reaches. It is easy to 
imagine the difficulties attendant upon conducting audience re- 
search on a worldwide scale: many of the countries such organiza- 
tions attempt to reach possess no indigenous survey research firms, 
and many do not care to see such activities undertaken within 
their borders, feeling as they do that much research borders on 
espionage or constitutes a possible starting point for public discon- 
tent with the national broadcasting service. There are other ways 
of gaining knowledge of audience characteristics and reactions- 
analyses of listener mail and of the reactions of special listener 
panels are two fairly common ways of doing so— but neither 
method allows the international broadcaster to determine with 
any accuracy just how typical such characteristics and reactions 
are of the audience as a whole. ^ 

Despite these difficulties, the Voice of America has undertaken 
various kinds of audience research almost since its creation, and 
can now with some confidence claim to possess a reasonably clear 
profile of the physical characteristics of its audience. In a period 
reaching from 1958 to 1966, VGA's parent organization, the U.S. 
Information Agen-y, conducted a series of 'World Opinion' sur- 
veys in which random samples of the citizenry of several devel- 
oped countries (e.g. Great Britain, France, Italy, West Germany) 
were asked a number of questions about their opinions on various 
public issues, but about their media habits, as well; although the 
questions relating to media usage varied from one 'World Opinion' 
survey to the next, most of the surveys included at least one 
question about the extent of VOA (and other national and inter- 
national station) listening on the part of each respondant. In most 
cases, fewer than five per cent of the respondants of any nation 
reported listening to VOA once a week or more: this audience was 
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itself likely to be well-educated, male, urban and between 21 and 
50 years of age.^ Respondants were not asked what particular 
VOA broadcasts they listened to or what they thought of VOA 
programing. 

During the period 1960-1970, USIA began to conduct a number 
of survey research projects in the developing countries, usually by 
working through research firms in London, Paris, Nairobi, Beirut, 
Mexico City, New Delhi, Bangkok, etc. Many of these surveys 
dealt with the specific topic of listening to international broadcast- 
ing, and VOA began to gain a clearer impression of its audiences in 
these areas. The overall profile did not differ markedly from that 
revealed in the 'World Opinion' surveys, but frequency of listening 
to VOA often did: surveys taken in Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda 
(1966), in Colombia (1962), in the Ivory Coast (1970), in India 
(1968) and in Seoul and Manila (1965) revealed that 8 to 33 per 
cent of the respondants in these countries or cities claimed to 
listen to VOA once a week or more. Most of these surveys, 
however (and most surveys taken by USIA in the developing 
countries during that decade) were not taken on a nationwide 
random sample basis; they were limited to urban areas, in most 
cases, and sometimes to males, as well. Certain other countries and 
cities showed less favorable figures: Japan (1968), Mexico City 
(1964 and 1965), Northeast Thailand (1964 and 1968) and Singa- 
pore and Kuala Lumpur (1965) showed figures only slightly higher 
than those registered in the 'World Opinion' surveys. In all of these 
surveys, the claims of individual respondents as to their listening 
habits were taken at face value, but USIA/VOA involvement in the 
survey was not revealed, and respondents were asked about their 
listening habits with respect to several stations, and not just VOA, 

A few VOA studies undertaken in the 1960s and early 1970s 
went more deeply into the matters of program preference and 
rebxtive ease of comprehension on the part of VOA listeners. 
Surveys undertaken among urban listeners and/or 'target' audi- 
ences in Saigon (1966), East Africa (1966) India (1968) and 
Nigeria (1972) appeared to indicate that VOA's music programs 
were generally popular (especially in Nigeria, where listeners 
can receive different VOA popular music programs intended 
especially for African listeners); that news broadcasts are widely 
listened to by the better educated respondents; that Special En- 
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glish news and features have a strong following among the better 
educated respondents, as well; but that, where comparisons can 
easily be made, VOA is likely to be seen as slightly to considerably 
less credible than BBC, although VOA outranks its other foreign 
competitors in each case. Comprehension of program content was 
surveyed in a I960 mail survey o{ Forum listeners and in the 1968 
India survey. High degrees of comprehension were reported in 
each case, but one should bear in mind that a) these were most:' 
likely to be well-educated listeners in the first place; and b) there 
was no "test" applied to see whether what the listeners thought 
they understood coincided with what the VOA thought it was 
getting across. 

USIA/VOA research-both survey and solicited listener mail- 
has also probed such matters as preferred listening times, preferred 
languages of broadcast (English usually comes out ahead of MocaF 
languages such as Hausa, Swahili and Hindi for the better-educated 
listeners, while the less well-educated, less well-off listeners show 
some preference for the MocaP language), preferred broadcast 
frequencies, etc., and, since 1972, has been directed toward 
gathering data through the use of a rather brief survey form that 
would be used over time to give some 'trend' data on the composi- 
tion of the VOA audience and the amounts (but not types) of 
listening it does in several countries around the world. Surveys in 
this series, called the 'Continuous Audience Analysis Profile', have 
already been undertaken in Great Britain, Mexico, Ivory Coast, 
The Philippines, Colombia, Lebanon and Thailand; all but Great 
Britain and Lebanon were urban samples, and only in Ivory Coast 
(33.7%), Colombia (7.8%) and Lebanon (9.4%) was VOA listening 
reported to be in excess of 5% at the 'once a week or more' level. 
Virtually all of these surveys seem to confirm the sort of listener 
profile reported earlier, although the large amounts of music 
readily available to, and specifically tailored for, African audiences 
probably helped to acco,unt for the large number (40% of the total 
number of weekly listeners) of young (18-24) people who claimed 
to listen to VOA in French once a week or more in the Ivory 
Coast. 

Certain more specialized aspects of likely or actual program 
impact have been examined through such means as specialized 
listener panels (see Footnote 100 below; see also my ERIC report. 
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pp. 28-33; cited in Footnote 1 of this Appendix); periodic internal 
review; and review by individual experts (see p. 64). Most of these 
devices are intended to provide answers to the basic question of 
effectiveness: what is likely to be understood and accepted, or 
misunderstood and . rejected, in these broadcasts? This process of 
review is sporadic, however, and, in the final analysis, produces 
only educated guesses instead of unambiguous answers. More such 
answers may occasionally come through reports from USIA and 
State Department field personnel who have happened to hear a 
government official 'use' a point broadcast by VOA, with or 
without attribution, or have received a request for further infor- 
mation based on something heard over VOA, but such evidence of 
effectiveness is not common. 

In the absence of firm evidence, it could be ^rontended that 
those who listen to VOA are 'friends' of the United States to begin 
with, and hardly need convincing. It may, however, be well to 
keep them convinced and to provide them with fresh information 
to use in conversations with their friends. It could also be contend- 
ed that large numbers of VOA listeners tune to the station only 
for music, of which there is undeniably a great deal. Whether these 
listeners also pay attention to the brief news reports and features 
that are sandwiched in among the musical selections on many of 
these programs is a question that VOA hasn't really probed, but 
that sort of reaction is certainly its hope. It may also be that 
listeners attracted to VOA through its music will become listeners 
to more serious fare in time, but again, this assumption has not 
been specifically tested. 

What VOA does know about its audience with some degree of 
certainty is that it compares favorably in size and composition 
with the worldwide audience for the BBC, even if VOA comes off 
second best in terms of credibility. It also knows that its audience 
is not often numerically large in comparison with the overall radio 
audience in most countries, but that it seems able to attract a 
higher proportion of better-educated, more affluent, potentially 
more influential (in terms of occupation) listeners than it attracts 
of their opposites. This audience is also quite 'mature' in terms of 
age, but hardly 'old' (60+) and not as predominantly 'young' (2.1 
or less) as many of the listener mail contests held during the 1960s 
had led some officials to believe. In sum, while there are many 
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important things that VOA does not know about its audience 
(principally in terms of comprehension and credibility, but also in 
terms of the sort of audience it has in non-urban areas, especially 
in the developing nations), the size and composition of the 
audience— and, to some extent, its program preferences— are by 
now fairly clear. 

USIA Research studies are available at various repositories in 
American Universities (e.g., the University of Minnesota). A com- 
plete list of these repositories is available from the Agency's Office 
of Research and Assessment, USIA, Washington, D.C., 20547. The 
chief studies cited in the Appendix are listed below: 

The Radio Audience in Four Far Eastern Cities, Report 
R499-65, Dec, 1965 

Use of the Mass Media by University Students in Saigon, Report 
R-1 28-66, December, 1966 

East African Media Survey, Report R-122-66, November, 1966 

VOA Target Group Contestants and Listeners in India: A Com- 
parison, Report R-6-71, April, 1971 

Listening to the Voice of A merica and Other External Broad- 
casters in Nigeria, Report M-81-72, October, 1972 

1972 VOA Audience Estimate for Mexico, Report E-1-73, 
January, 1973 

1972 VOA Audience Estimate for the Ivory Coast, Report 
E-8-73, March, 1973 

1972 VOA Audience Estimate for Colombia, Report E-12-73, 
May, 1973 

VOA Audience Estimate for Lebanon, Report E-14-73, August, 
1973 

VOA Audience Estimate for Thailand, Report E-15-73, 
October, 1973 
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NOTES 

1. Charles Rolo, Radio Goes to War (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
m2), pp. 36-7. 

2. Rolo says General Electric had been active in international broadcast- 
ing since 1926; the author has found neither confirmation nor denial of this. 
(Rolo, op. cit., p. 239.) NBC and CBS were both experimenting with 
short-wave transmissions as early as 1929, but did not transmit regular 
broadcasts until the late 1930s. 

3. As of early 1939, the NBC and CBS international stations were 
carrying 10 to 25 percent specially prepared material, not all of it in Spanish 
and Portuguese; the remainder of the time was devoted to regular network 
shows in English. Thomas Grandin, The Political Use of Radio, Geneva 
Studies, Vol. X, No. 3 (August 1939), p. 63. 

4. John B. Whitton and John H. Herz, **Radio in International Politics," 
in Harwood L. Childs and John B. Whitton, eds., Progaganda by Short Wave 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942), p. 45. 

5. Quoted in Whitton and Herz, loc, cit. This was long-range specula- 
tion in several senses. The statement, made in 1938, predated by a year the 
FCC decision to permit American international broadcasting organizations to 
carry advertisements. Furthermore, the FCC regulation limited such advertis- 
ing to "no more than the name of the sponsor of the program and the name 
and general character of the commodity, utility or service, or attraction 
advertised." (Cited in Grandin, op, cit,, p. 67.) In the period 1939-1942 none 
of the American stations came close to showing a profit. NBC did better than 
the other operations, with §150,000 for 1941. All of the operations save 
Lcnimon's WIXAL and possibly CBS tried various schemes to attract Amer- 
ican advertisers, however; see Rolo, op. cit,, pp. 243-45, for an account of 
their activities. 

6. A brief account of the CcIIer bill and the debate surrounding it, 
including the passages quoted, will be found in Grandin, op, cit,^ pp. 64-5. In 
the late 1940s, Ethridge became chairman of the Advisory Commission on 
Information, which reported on the activities of the informational programs 
of the State Department; these included the Voice of America, which by that 
time had a virtual monopoly on American international broadcasting. 

7. As did two other proposals along the same line. A bill introduced in 
the Senate, and on which hearings were also held in May, 1938, is covered in 
Variety, CXXX (May 25, 1938), p. 27, under the title "Culture^s Weak 
Case— Can't Show Much on Propaganda." 

S.They were aided in their efforts vis-d-vis South America by a special 
division, established in August, 1940, by the State Department, whose mis- 
sion it was to encourage better cultural relations between the two continents. 
This division eventually became the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
Anierican Affairs, and, nearly a year before the United States entered the 
war, it was given the responsibility of coordinating radio broadcasts and other 
information activities for Latin America. CI A A remained in existance 
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throughout World War H, and had jurisdiction over Voice of America broad- 
casts to Latin America. The Foreign Information Ser/ice, a division of the 
Office of Coordinator of Information, v^as organized in August, 1941, and, 
like CIAA, attempted to enlist the cooperation of the private broadcasters in 
telling the "official" American story to the rest of the world (excluding Latin 
America). The private stations were under no obligation to accept CIAA or 
FIS ncwsfiles or broadcasts, and "Sometimes criticized the latter on the 
grounds of their clumsiness, which in one case consisted of including a funeral 
dirge in a broadcast of music to occupied Norway; see "U.S. Takes Over 
Short Waves . . .," Newsweek Vol. 20, Oct. 19, 1942, p. 31, and John K. 
Hutching, "This Is America Speaking," New York Times Magazine, May 10, 
1942, p. lOff. Even as of September, 1942, there were problems of coordina- 
tion between the various U.S. stations which allowed the Germans to point 
out certain discrepancies in their accounts of the news. Sec Stefan U. Rundt, 
"Short Wave Arrillery," The Nation, Sept. 12, 1942, p. 212. The "pre-war" 
heads of CIAA and FIS, Nelson Rockefeller and Robert Sherwood, remained 
in these positions until late in Worid War II. See James Warburg, Unwritten 
Treaty (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946), Ch. 8, for an account of this 
period and some of these problems. Certain private starions, notably WRUL 
and KGEI, were effectively "infiltrated" by Brirish intelligence, supported 
financially, used to send out material directed against the Axis partners and 
broadcast in numerous languages. See H. Montgomery Hyde, The Quiet 
Canadian (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1962), pp. 157-62, and Corey Ford, 
Donovan of O.5.5. (Boston: Little, Brown, 1970) p. 113, A most thorough 
account of CIAA and FIS actiWries can be found in Pirsein (cited in Preface), 
Chs. 1 and 2. 

9. More precise figures are lacking, and the figures cited are somewhat 
deceptive; not all of the 100 hours broadcast to Europe was in European 
languages or even prepared expressly for European listeners, and only a litde 
over half of the 500 newscasts for South America were in Spanish'^and 
Portuguese. See Rolo, op. cit,, pp. 240 and 249, and Grandin, op, cit,, pp, 63 
and 67. 

10. See Rolo, op, cit,, pp. 249-53, for a brief description of the NBC 
international division. 

11. Whitton and Herz, op, cit,, p, 48. CIAA officials were disturbed 
enough about this lack of coordinarion that they developed a plan for leasing 
air time from these firms, rather than relying upon them for whatever air time 
the firms themselves might decide to make available for CIA A-prepared 
material. The plan failed, chiefly because other government officials could 
not accept the principle of paying for air time in this manner and at this rime 
(1941). See Pirsein, op. aY.. 

12. Charles A. H. Thomson, The Overseas Information Service of the 
United States Government (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1948), 
pp. 3, 120-23, 129-30, 

13. An OWI official, Wallace Carroll, attributes this delay to Roosevelt's 
distaste for propaganda: "He had been opposed to the creation of a propa- 
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ganda service and had established OWI with considerable reluctance. . . . Once 
the organization was established, he did not want to be bothered about it." 
Wallace Carroll, Persuade or Perish (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1948), p. 7. 
Carroll also contended that Roosevelt" . . . never knew what (the OWI) was 
doing and sometimes, apparently, confused it with the Office of Censorship." 
(Carroll, ibid,) One could of course contend that the Foreign Information 
Service was charged with the same responsibilities, but it was not a formal 
governmental department and its powers of control over private international 
broadcasting stations were somewhat limited. The head of FIS' ^'parent" 
organization. Col. William Donovan, was more concerned with information 
gathering and with strategic aspects of psychological warfare than with 
information dissemination of the sort that would be done by the Voice of 
America. The task of OWI and of its head, Elmer Davis, was clearly to be in 
the field of information dissemination. 

14. Some of these stations were already under FIS supervision, and OWI 
simply took over. Still more stations would have been under FIS, according 
to James Warburg, had it not been for competition from CIAA. (Warburg, op. 
cit.y p. 80.) Elmer Davis pronounced himself satisfied with OWI-CIAA coop- 
eration. [Elmer Davis, "Report to the President," Journalism Monographs 
No. 7 (1968), p. 55.] 

15. The name "Voice of America" was apparently first used for the 
coordinated international broadcasting services in February, 1942, However, 
it was not used consistently in all language services and for all types of 
programs, and there is some question as to whether the overall broadcast 
service ever, during World War II bore an official designation of "Voice of 
America." Many magazine articles and newspaper reports used that title, but 
William Benton claims to be the "father" of its official use, which, he states, 
did not come until 1946. See Sydney Hyman, The Lives of William Benton 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969), pp. 331-2. Interestingly, the 
VOA's signature tune in this early period was "Yankee Doodle," which was 
later dropped in favor of "Columbia the Gem of the Ocean," but restored in 
1967. 

16. Elmer Davis, "OWI Has a Job" /^uWrc Opinion Quarterly, VII (Spring 
J 943), 8- JO. One of Davis' deputies, James Warburg, has said that Davis 
hedged on this matter, however, and cites as evidence Davis' June, 1945, 
testimony to the House of Representatives, in which he said "We tell a true 
story to every area but to each one we tell the kind of true story that will 
best suit our interests." (Warburg, op. cit. pp. 112-13). Warburg criticized 
Davis severely for failing to press for consideration of the psychological 
aspects of warfare before the makers of U.S. foreign policy. Davis' own 
wartime writings and his 1945 "Report to the President" give the impression 
that he was far more interested in the domestic side of OWI than its foreign 
aspects. ("Report to the President," op. cit., p. 12). 

17. For further details on programing during this period, see "U.S. 
Arsenal of Words," Fortune, Maich, 1943, pp. 82-85ff; "The Voice of 
America S\^C2iks;' Popular Mechanics, ]\xx\Ci 1944, pp. l-5ff; Harold Callender, 
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"The Voice of America Echoes Widely,'* Neiu York Times Magazine, Nov. 15, 
19.42, p. lOff; Fiarold Cailender, "U.S. Broadcasters Recall Nazi Boast," New 
Y.orkTimes, Nov. 7, 1942, p. 4. 

18. From over two years earlier^ FIS, then OWI, had had access to a 
limited amount of transmitting time over BBC facilities, chiefly for medium 
wave broadcasts in French, German and English. See "U.S. Arsenal of 
Words," Fortune, loc. cit. p. 174. A similar arrangement existed with 
Australia. 

19. Daniel Lemer, who worked v^th OWI, has asserted that OSS and 
other "disguised" broadcast operations harmed the OWI effort, since most 
reasonably intelligent listeners were not often misled as to the point of origin 
of these broadcasts, and thus may have had doubts regarding the truth of 
OWI broadcasts from the same source. See Daniel Lerner, Sykewar (New 
York: George W. Stewart, 1949), passim , 

20. The most famous of these "black" (disguised origin) American broad- 
cast stations was "Operation Annie." The British and Americans were jointly 
involved in a number of these enterprises, including Gustav Siegfried Eins, 
Soldatensender Calais, Atlantiksender and several others. Some of these are 
described in Lerner, op. cit,, and in Sefton Delmcr, Black Boomerang (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1962). 

21. Sherwood developed a reputation as a very poor administrator soon 
after he was chosen to head the Foreign Information Service in 1941. His 
prestige as a playwright enabled him to enlist many distinguished American 
men of letters. He was apparently chosen for this position at the express wish 
of President Roosevelt, who docs not appear to have given much thought to 
either Sherwood's duties or his suitability for the job. Sec Ford, op, cit,, pp. 
125-6; Walter J. Meserve, Robert Sherwood— Reluctant Moralist (New York: 
Pegasus, 1970), pp. 171-80 and Roger Burlingame, Don^t Let Them Scare 
You (Cornwall, N.Y.: Cornwall Press, 1961), pp. 221-50, for further informa- 
tion on Sherwood's work with PIS and OWI. Davis praised him for developing 
a program for handling political campaign news in overseas information "to 
which the bitterest partisans could take no exception." Davis, "Report to the 
President," op. cit,, p. 78. In 1944, however. Rep. Clarence Brown (R., Oiiio) 
claimed that OWI broadcasts failed to report opposition to Roosevelt, or did 
so with insufficient detail; see "Says High Officials Block OWI Inquiry," New 
York Times March 15, 1944, p. 21. 

22. Davis, too, soon acquired a reputation for being a poor administrator. 
His reputation as a journalist was well established, however, and it may have 
been that President Roosevelt— who again took a personal interest in the 
appointment -hoped that Davis would be able to deal effectively with his 
fellow journalists in releasing or not releasing information. There is nothing to 
suggest that Roosevelt and his advisors ever considered the foreign aspects of 
OWI operations or Davis' suitability for the position from this angle. The 
Meserve and Burlingame books cited in the previous footnote are useful for 
background on Davis' work with OWI, as is Warburg^ op, cit,, and "Once 
More, Where's Elmer?" Newsweek, Feb, 7, 1944, pp. 53-4. Davis himself 
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claimed to be satisfied with his ability to maintain liaison with most govern- 
ment departments, although State sometimes gave him problems. Various 
structures existed to bring OVVI in on policy coordination. The Overseas 
Branch of OWI, for example, had an Overseas Planning Board, which Sher- 
wood chaired and which contained representatives from the Departments of 
State, Navy and War. ("U.S. Arsenal of Words," op, cit\, Elmer Davis, "Report 
to the President,'' op. cit,, pp. 32-4, 43-4, 73-4.) Warburg, however, asserts 
that, while Davis might have been present for such meetings, he regarded his 
position as a publicity job, and thus "deprived the United States psycholog- 
ical warfare agency of having a voice in the shaping of foreign policy." 
(Warburg, op. cit., p. 89.) 

23. Quoted in Arthur W. MacMahon, Memorandum on the Post-War 
International Information Program of the United States (Washington: Depart- 
ment of State, Publication 2438, 1945), p. 46. 

24. MacMahon, ibid., pp. 48 and 54. 

25. MacMahon, p. 2. 

26. A concise summary of the MacMahon plan is contained in Burton 
Paulu, "The Voice of America from 1945 to 1949," unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Columbia University, 1949, pp. 23-8. 

27. State Department Bulletin XIII (September 2, 1945), pp. 306-7. 

28. Benton's biographer, Sydney Hyman, [The Liv^'s of William Benton 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970)] asserts that Benton had to 
carry on the task almost singlehandedly. Secretary of State James Byrnes 
supported him, but was occupied with other matters; Byrnes allegedly told 
Benton that no one in the State Department was likely to help him get the 
legislative and budgetary programs through (Hyman, p. 349). Throughout the 
chapters dealing with Benton's period of service as Assistant Secretary for 
Information^ in fact, Hyman introduces evidence— some documented, much 
not— that the State Department was indifferent if not hostile to the idea of 
operating a "propaganda program." Dean Acheson and George Marshall are 
particularly singled out in this respect (Hyman, 339, 364, 385). At one point, 
Hyman says, certain State Department officials actually' "planted" stories 
about problems in the information program with key Congressmen, so that 
Benton would have difficulty winning Congressional approval for the program 
(Hyman, p. 375). Newsweek corroborates Benton's difficulties with his State 
Department colleagues to some degree ("U.S. to the World," Newsweek, Aug. 
16, 1948, pp. 50-2.) Hyman claims that President Truman gave Benton advice 
as to how to approach key members of Congress, but Truman's own attitude 
toward overseas information activities in general and the Voice of America in 
particular is never disclosed in his Memoirs. Truman did speak strongly in 
VOA's favor when an elaborate plan to construct a "ring" of transmitters 
around the U.S.S.R. was seriously jeopardized by a budget-minded Congress 
in 1951. 

29. House Report 1452 (79th Congress, 1st session). 

30. Sec Paulu, op. cit., pp. 40-49. 
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31. Principally from economy-minded Republicans, who controlled the 
80th Congress, some of whom very nearly succeeded in removing all financial 
support for international broadcasting. See Paulu, op. cit., p. 111. 

32. But see Paulu, op, cit., for a thorough presentation of these debates. 

33. Hyman, op, cit,^ p. 356. 

34. iJnited States Senate Committee on Appropriations, Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and the Judiciary Appropriation Bill for 1947, 
Hearings, , , , (79th Congress, 2nd session) Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1946, pp. 91-4, hereinafter referred to as Senate 1947 Hearings. 

35. Paulu, op, cit,, p. 190. 

36. Cited in Marjorie Foulkrod, "Short Wave of the Future," Current 
History, 13 (July 1947), p. 13. This article gives a good capsule of VOA 
programing at this time, as does testimony of Kenneth Fry, then head of the 
International Broadcasting Division of the State Department, cited in hearings 
before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, 80th Congress, 1st Session, on the Department of State 
Appropriations Bill for 1948. See especially pp. 494-505. 

36a. Congressional Record: 94:2, pp. 2165-6. 

37. Further excerpts from these broadcasts may be found in the Con- 
gressional Record: 94:5, pp. 6462-66. 

38. See Paulu, op, cit,, pp. 184-200, for a more detailed version, of the 
"Know North America" episode; also Charles R. Denny, MB C and the Voice 
of America (New York: National Broadcasting Company, 1948); also "Voice 
of Confusion," Newsweek, Vol. 31, June 7, 1948, p. 23. 

39. Again, Paulu, op, cit,, pp. 159-72 provides the most detailed account. 
Sarnoff resurrected his proposal once again in 1951, but it awakened little 
interest. 

40. The annual report of the Advisory Commission on Information is 
available through the United States Information Agency in Washington, D.C. 

41. Sec W. Phillips Davison, The Berlin Blockade (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1958). Newsweek reported that VOA was told by the State 
Department to "lay off" broadcasts on the blockade when it was first 
imposed, until "Washington could make up its mind." See "U.S. to the 
World," Newsweek, Aug. 16, 1948, p. 51. 

42. Cited in Thomas Sorensen, The Word War (New York: Harper &: 
Row, 1968), pp. 29-30. 

' 43. A joint Congressional committer studying the Mundt bill in late 1947 
had made a bold **anti-Comniunist" statement about VOA programing: "The 
Voice of America should, with the aim of discomfiting the local government 
and encouraging the resistance of the people in totalitarian and satellite 
countries, broadcast back to the country concerned news items and commen- 
taries on evv uts, the publicity of which the local authorities seek to suppress" 
(italics added). The Committee's emphasis, however, was on the VOA as an 
instrument of truth about America. See U.S. Senate Report No. 855, 80th 
Congress, Second Session, p. 7. 
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44. VOA broadcasts in Russian to the Soviet Union began in February, 
1947; when the State Department, in December, 1946, publicly announced 
its intention of initiating these broadcasts, it stated that they would probably 
be used **, . . to answer charges sometimes contained in the Russian press and 
radio. "^t^ew York Times, December 17, 1946, p. 11, col. 1.) Assistant 
Secretary of State William Benton directly challenged the authority of the 
U.S. commander in Germany, Lucius Clay, in order to obtain the **right" to 
use a powerful long-wave transmitter located in Munich, which Benton saw as 
the key element in the effective transmission of broadcasts to Russia. 
(Hyman, op. ci't. , pp. 340, 347-8.) 

45. Wilson Dizard, The Strategy of Truth (Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1965). 

46. From Overseas Information Programs of the United States, Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 
Part 2, pp. 1458-9 (1953), cited in Urban 0. Whitaker (td.) , Propaganda and 
International Relations (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1962), p. 



47. Cited in Orcn Stephens, Facts to a Candid World (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1955), p. 85. 

48. Cited in Edward Barrett, Truth Is Our Weapon (New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1953), pp. 78-9. 

49. See *'The Voice of America: What It Tells the World," Time, May 1, 
1950, pp. 22-3. One particular VOA broadcast showed that Congress, al- 
though pleased with VOA's activities in combatting Communism, still kept a 
sharp eye on the operation: a German announcer, broadcasting for the Voice 
from Frankfurt just after a crucial German national election, developed the 
thesis that the U.S. was no longer a true capitalistic state, but had acquired 
some strong elements of socialism. Predictably, this upset many Congressmen, 
who called for VOA to exert stricter internal control. By thif time, the head 
of the Voice was stationed in Washington, and he or his deputy travelled to 
the VOA production center in New York three times a week, a situation 
which cannot have helped policy coordination. See U.S. House of Rep., 81st 
Congress, 2nd Session, Dept. of Stat: Appropriations Hccirings for FY 1951, 
Part I, pp. 1085-93. 

50. VOA had begun its quest for more medium wave transmitters in 
World War II. Elmer Davis realized the difficulties inherent in reaching 
listeners with shortwave broadcasts only, ^md had developed plans for a fairly 
comprehensive network of medium wave transmitters by 1943; many of these 
transmitters were never built, but the intent was clear. See Elmer Davis, War 
Information and Censorship (Washington: American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1943), p. 20. For details on increases in transmitting power, see "State 
Department is Due for a Louder Voice," Business Week, August 5, 1950, pp. 



51. Many of the proposed new transmitters, particularly some of those to 
be located on the West Coast, were never built; Senator McCarthy, in his 
investigation of VOA in 1953, turned up '^evidence" that the design and/or 
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location of certain transmitters was faulty, blamed Communist influence in 
part and the expansion program came to a halt. This program, commonly 
known as the "ring" plan (see Note 28), had already been set in motion, arid 
some transmitters were under construction. Congress had given preliminary 
approval to the program in 1950, but when the State Department, at 
President Truman's request, asked Congress for nearly 90 million dollars in 
1951, so that the program might be completed in one year instead of three, 
both Houses attempted to slash the appropriation request, and it required 
strong pressure by Truman and a number of "key" Congressmen to get the 
cut restored. Several years later, the Voice of America developed a five year 
facilities plan, designed to replace some of the old shortwave transmitters (a 
few dating from the hite 1930s) and to "reactivate" certain elements of the 
"ring'' plan, notably the construction of a powerful transmitter complex in 
North Carolina. See Pirsein, op. cit., Ch. 6. 

52. Thomas Soren.sen, The Word War (New York: Harpei & Row, 1968), 
p. 33. 

53. Busbey was particularly concerned about VOA broadcasts discussing 
the possibility of a "second front" in Europe. This, he argued, was not U.S. 
military policy, but zoas that -ISf the Russians. See "Asks House Inquiry on 
Aliens in OWI," New York Times, December 11, 1943, p. 8. Senator Pat 
McCarran held hearings on possible Communist and fellow traveler infiltra- 
tion of the Voice in July, 1951; see "McCarran Charges 'Slanting' of Voice," 
New York Times, July 10, 1951, p. 7. McCarthy himself had challenged the 
loyalty of certain VOA staff members earlier that yc?r; see New York Times, 
April 29, 1951, p. 29. Consult Pirsein, op, cit., Chs. 7-10, for a thorough 
review of VGA's problems during the xMcCarthy era. 

54. Sorensen, op. cit., p. 34. McCarthy also questioned one former and 
one present employee of VGA's French service, whose testimony disclosed 
four or five minor instances of VGA-broadcast material that reflected unfa- 
vorably upon the United States, plus a rcbroadcast by VGA of a speech by 
Russian Ambassador Jakob Malik to the United Nations; this testimony 
prompted McCarthy to ask rhetorically, "Would you not say that instead of 
calling this the Voice of America, so far as the desk (French) you described is 
concerned, a more appropriate title would be the Voice of Moscow?" (U.S. 
Senate, Hearings before the Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Gperations, 83rd Congress, 1st Session, p. 
185.) Klmer Davis obser\'ed that "In the spring of 1953 the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars extracted a promise from VGA that it would not put on its 
programs any of the music of Roy Harris, who in 1943 had composed a 
symphony which he dedicated to the Soviet Union." Elmer Davis, But We 
Were Born Free (London: Andre Deutsch, 1955), p, 41. 

55. Dizard, The Strategy of Truth, op. cit., pp. 74, 87. As of mid-1953, 
VOA Director Erikson was still arguing for hard-hitting, forceful, emotional 
presentations for audiences behind the Iron Curtain, although he favored 
more dispassionate broadcasts elsewhere. (Sorensen, op. ctt., p. 43.) But one 
of his predecessors, Foy Kohler, mistrusted the negativism of such a policy, 
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feeling that, if the Communists began to "open some of the doors" that both 
wc and they had so resolutely blocked, we would "fall flat on our faces." 
(Edwin Kretzmann, "McCarthy and the Voice of America," Foreign Service 
Journal, February, 1967, pp. 26ff.) Kretzmann's article contains much inter- 
esting information about the climate of suspicion and resentment at the 
Voice which, he believes, made it easier for McCarthy to obtain much of his 
"evidence." 

56. The Voice of America had originally been established in New York 
City because the main foreign language commercial broadcasting operations 
with which it worked (CBS, NBC) were located there, and because of New 
York's relative abundance of potential talent for such other foreign language 
services as VOA might require. 

57. Barrett, op. cit., p. 85. However, individual Congressmen continued 
to think of VOA in this way for some time to come. In the Senate hearings 
on the Appropriations Bill for FY 1958, Senator Allan Ellcnder~a frequent 
critic of the U.S. Information ^gency—said, "After all, the reason why the 
Voice of America was created, as I understood it, was to extol the virtues of 
democracy to our potential enemies, to people behind the Iron Curtain who 
did not understand our way of life." Agency Director Arthur Larson then 
stated that 75 to 80 percent of VOA broadcasts were directed behind the 
Iron Curtain. Sec U.S. Senate, Hearings on H.R. 6871 (U.S.I.A. Appropria- 
tions for FY 1958), p. 489. 

58. VOA did give considerable coverage to Khrushchev's famous "de- 
Stalinization" speech to the 20th Party Congress, a speech which received 
almost no publicity in the public media of the Communist nations. See U.S. 
Information Agency, "Sixth Report to Congress," January 1-June 30, 1956, 
p. 1. 

59. Poland, however, stopped jamming VOA and BBC broadcasts shortly 
after its 1956 revolution. VOA^s' possible role in encouraging the 1956 
Hungarian and Polish uprisings received brief attention in the House Appro- 
priations Committee hearings for FY 1958, and no attention in the Senate 
Appropriations Committee hearings that same year. Radio Free Europe, on 
the other hand, was subjected to three investigations in this matter. 

60. Larson has continued his crusade in private life. The full title of his 
most recent book is Propaganda: Toward Disarmament in the War of Words, 
His idealism in this regard bears some resemblance to the "truth above all 
else" spirit of the BBC External (International) Broadcasting Service, but has 
also been repeated by most agency dir«:ctors, most notably George Allen and 
Edward Murrow. It should be noted, however, that Larson had begun to 
temper his statements shortly before leaving office, as witness this excerpt 
from a late 1957 USIA basic guidance paper: ". . . oiir standards may on 
occasion require us to relate facts which are unfavorable to us, when failure 
to do so would damage our bclievability" (italics added). Cited in Sorensen, 
op, cit,, p. 99. 

61. He may also have brought a measure of "old habit." Sorensen says 
that Allen seriously considered recommending the establishment of a nonpar- 
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tisan board of distinguished Americans to govern VOA and putting the rest of 
USIA back in the State Department, but adds that Allen never pressed the 
proposal with Eisenhower. (Sorensen, op, ciL p. 105). Ilyman [op, cit,, p. 
- 388) states that Allen was replaced as head of HA in 1950 because be was 
'*iinsuited to its special demands." A special panel (the so-called Stanton 
committee, after its chairman, Frank Stanton of CBS) is studying the possible 
reorganization of USIA. Its report is scheduled to be released in late 19 74 or 
early 1975, but several VOA and USIA acquaintances have learned that the 
panel is very likely to submit a recommendation much like Allen's, at least to 
the extent of separating VOA from USIA and returning the latter to the State 
Department. 

62. George Allen, "U.S. Propaganda a Big mistake," Boston Globt^, Aug. 
11, 1963, Section 1, p. 2. "Special English," the VOA's 1,200-word vocabu- 
lary, 90-word-per-minute version of the language, also came into being during 
the Allen era-in 1959. 

63. The Middle East crisis led to one of the rare instances in which a 
President publicly criticized a specific VOA program (or, in this case, attempt 
at programing). In his memoirs. President Eisenhower says, had been told 
that a representative of the Voice of America had tried to obtain from a 
senator a statement opposing our landing of troops in Lebanon. In a state of 
some pique I informed Secretary Dulles that this was carrying the policy of 
*free broadcasting' too far. The Voice of America should, I said, employ truth 
as a weapon in support of free world objectives, but it had no mandate or 
license to seek evidence of lack of domestic support of America's foreign 
policies and actions." See Dwight D. Eisenhower, The White House Years; 
Waging Peace, 1956-61 (New York: Doubleday, 1965), pp 278-9. 

64. Interview with VOA European correspondant Bill McCrory, Beirut, 
Lebanon, December 4, 1973. 

65. The first was Theodore Streibert, whose experience was at the exec- 
utive level. Streibert headed USIA from 1954 to 1956. 

66. A number of VOA and USIA staff members who served in the 
Murrow era have 'corraborated this impression and a few VOA staff members 
have expressed a sense of disappointment that Murrow seemed particularly 
reluctant to let his expert judgment in broadcasting overrule the judgment of 
officials in charge of VOA. Murrow did work with VOA staff members on 
stylistic matters and once spent about ten days at the VOA dealing with 
them. (Interview with Louis T. Olum, staff director of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information, conducted by Robert Joy, July 22, 1968. Cited 
in Joy's "The Influence of Edward R. Murrow on the U.S.I.A.," unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 1968, p. 98.) But one VOA 
senior reporter derived great comfort from the feeling that, in a "pressure" 
situation, Murrow would oppose efforts of other Government officials to get 
VOA to distort or suppress news. (Interview with William McCrory, Beirut, 
Lebanon, December 4, 1973.) 

67. Murrow's professional background also caused general elation in 
agency ranks. One USIA employee said, "Our morale . . . shot up 2,000 per 
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cent when it became official that Murrow was accepting President Kennedy's 
request." Cited in the New \ ork Post, February 5, 1961, p. 2. 

68. The Greenville project was actually approved by Congress before 
Murrow took office. Construction started in March, 1960. Murrow in turn 
initiated action on the construction of some high-power medium-wave facili- 
ties in the Far East, which started up under the subsequent administrations of 
USIA Directors Carl Rowan and Leonard Marks. The Liberia project had been 
discussed at least as early as 1947; see Foulkrod, op, cit, Murrow also 
attempted to negotiate the construction of a VOA relay station in India to 
replace the old Ceylon facility, but the plan fell apart shortly before the final 
agreement was to be signed. U.S. Ambassador to India Chester Bowles 
attributes this failure to the opposition of powerful individuals in India 
(newspaper editors prominent among them) on grounds of India's neutrality 
in the East-West conflict. See Chester Bowles, Promises to Keep (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1971), p. 466. 

69. The stations turned over their entire broadcast schedule to VOA 
programing during the crisis. This was not the first time that the government 
had enlisted the aid of private stations for such purposes. WRUL, for 
example, was employed in much the same manner in the 1954 Guatemalan 
crisis. One source has said that Murrow later regretted the "saturation" 
technique but 1 have been unable to confirm this. VOA Director Henry 
Loomis reportedly deplored the "monolithic tone" the Voice was "compelled 
to adopt" and carried his protest to Murrow. See Alexander Kendrick, yV/me 
Time (Boston: Little. Brown, 1969), p. 484. 

70. See VOA Memorandum "Analysis of Breakfast Show Contest Mail," 
August 16, 1967. 

71. See Edith Marie Bjorklund, "Research and Evaluation Programs of 
the U.S. Information Agency and the Overseas Information Center Services," 
Library Quarterly, Vol. 38, No. 4 (October, 1968), pp. 411-12. 

72. Sorensen, op. cit,, pp. 139-41. Schlesinger believes Murrow in fact 
knew nothing of the proposed Bay of Pigs invasion. See Arthur Schlesinger, A 
Thousand Days (Boston: Hou'^hton Mifflin, 1965), pp. 259, 272. Kendrick 
states th t Murrow was qualified to attend the crucial National Security 
Council meeting at which the final decision to launch the invasion was taken, 
but that he was not in^'ited. (Kendrick, op. cit., p. 462.) 

73. Cited in "The Newsmaker: George V. Allen of USIA," Newsweek, 
October 28, 1957, p. 30. 

74. Robert T. Holt, "A New Approach to Political Communication," in 
John Whitton (ed.). Propaganda and the Cold War (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1963). ^ 

75. Sorensen disagrees, claiming that Murrow had considerable influence 
at the highest levels: "Other directors of USIA sat in high councils of 
Government; but none had the influence Mr. Murrow had. He spoke little, 
but when he spoke he had something to say and the President and his 
colleagues in the Executive Branch listened." Sorensen, letter to the editor, 
Washington Post, May 5, 1965, p. 14. Sorensen's The Word War lavishes 
praise on Murrow. Most of my USIA colleagues who served in the Murrow era 
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and who had occasion to deal with him felt that he was not exceptional as an 
administrator or policy maker, and that he felt hampered by the layers of 
Civil Service bureaucracy which often slowed the carrying out of policy and 
even distorted it. When, in May, 1963, Murrow was interviewed in London by 
John Morgan of the BBC, he answered Morgan's question regarding what 
advice he would have for the American government in terms of helping the 
image of America by saying, "Well, now I must give you a bureaucratic 
answer. It is no part of nny function to give advice to the American govern- 
ment." Schlesinger says Murrow played an important part in a National 
Security Council discussion of possible American responses to a Soviet 
resumption of nuclear testing, but he also indicates that Murrow remained 
silent at most Council meetings. (Schlesinger, op» cit,, pp. 448-9; 456; 460.) 
Many, however, regarded him as a highly effective spokesman for USIA 
vis-d-vis Congress and the general public, and there seems little doubt that he 
brought greater prestige to USIA where public and Congressional opinion 
were concerned. He was not, however, entirely able to avoid problems in 
dealing with Congress. In 1962, VOA failed to broadcast reports on hearings 
held by the Subcommittee on Europe of the House of Representatives 
regarding the *'captive nations" of Eastern Europe until the hearings were 
nearly over. Murrow was "astonished and distressed" to hear of this when the 
House subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements some- 
what angrily brought it to his attention. See "Winning the Cold War: The U.S. 
Ideological Offensive," Subcommittee on International Organizations and 
Movements, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 88th 
Congress, 1st Session, March 28, 1963, p. 28. 

76. "Voice Policies Disturb Aides," New York Times, June 6, 1965, p. 
21. Murrow also had considerable difficulty with the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee in 1963, when Subcommittee Chairman John Rooncy criti- 
cized the agency for spending taxpayers' money "foolishly" and cut the 
agency's budget. (Kendrick, op, cit,, p. 489.) 

77. See Kendrick, op, cit., p. 458, for further details of the "Harvest of 
Shame" episode. There was also a very confused situation regarding the 
possible role of the Kennedy Administration in "using" the VOA to weaken 
the authority of Vietnamese President Ngo Dien Diem in 1963. Roger 
Hilsman, a member of the Kennedy administration, gives an account of this 
complex episode in To Move A Nation (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1967), Ch. 31, passim, but especially p. 289. 

78. "Voice Policies Disturb Aides," op, cit, 

79. Henry Loomi.s, "Remarks made by Henry Loomis on the occasion of 
his departure as Director, Voice of America, USIA," HEW Auditorium, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1965, pp. 16-17. 

80. "Voice Policies Disturb Aides," loc, cit. Rowan, like Murrow, sat on 
the National Security Council. President Johnson's memoirs take account of 
his presence, but give no indication of the nature of Rowan's contributions, if 
any. Lyndon B.Johnson, The Vantage Point: Perspectives on the Presidency 
(N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart &: Winston, 19 71). 

81. Lloyd Garrison, "John Chancellor of NBC Named Director of the 
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Voice of America," New York r/m6'^;July 29, 1965, p. If. Chancellor has the 
distinction of being the only VOA director whose appointment was an- 
nounced by the President in the course of a statement to the press. Hugh 
Sidey feels that this had much to do with President Johnson's desire to 
include a "mixture" of news in his statement, part of which dealt with an 
escalation of :U:S. involvement in the Vietnam conflict. Hugh Sidey, ^ Very 
Personal Presidency (New York: Athencum, 1968), pp. 234-5. 

82. Jack Gould, "Voice of America: Speaking Softer," New York Times, 
November 13, 1966, Section H, p. 21. 

83. Dramatic documentaries, which have been on the air since the earliest 
days of VOA, are among its more controversial program formats. Even today, 
many of them make prominent use of music, sound effects, multiple voices, 
and com|)lex, even poetical narrative styles, all of which arc quite ill-suited to 
transmission by short wave and can cause comprehension difficulty by 
foreign audiences. 

84. "And fie on you," Letter to the editor. The Nation, 205 (September 
25, 1967), p. 258. 

85. The full text of the directive: 

"The long-range interests of the United States arc served by communicat- 
ing directly with the peoples of the world by radio. To be effective, the Voice 
of America must win the attention and respect of listeners. These principles 
will govern VOA broadcasts: 

"1. VOA will establish itself as a- consistently reliable and authoritative 
source of news. VOA news will be accurate, objective, and comprehensive. 

"2. VOA will represent America, not any single segment of American 
society. It will therefore present a balanced and comprehensive projection of 
significant American thought and institutions. 

"3. As an official radio, VOA will present the policies of the United States 
clearly and effectively. VOA will also present responsible discussion and 
opinion on these policies-. ' 

86. "And fie on you," op, cit, 

87. Richt'u-d Walton, "Memorandum to John Daly," The Nation, 205 
(August 28, 1967), pp. 135-8; also letter to the editor of The Nation, 205 
(September 25, 1967), pp. 258f. Various VOA staff members agree. Earlier in 
1967, one of the editors of The Nation had accused the Voice of employing a 
false historical analog>' in a VOA analysis of the April 15, 1967, anti-war 
demonstrations in New York, an analogy which argued that many well- 
intentioned people had let themselves be duped into making common cause 
with Communists by taking part in the demonstration. See "The VOA 
Technique," The Nation, 204 {iunc 5, 1967), p. 709. 

88. VOA staff members told me in July, 1967, that President Johnson 
had also suggested the name of Nancy Dickcrson, then an NBC correspond- 
ent, as a possible nominee for the post. Sentiment in VOA itself seemed to be 
heavily against Miss Dickerson. 

89. "Daly View of 'Voice' Criticized in House," New York Times, ]unc 
1, 1967, p. 15. John Rooncy has been one of the severest Congressional 
critics of the United States Information y\gcncy and of VOA. 
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90. "Voice of Truth?," New York Times, April 10, 1969, p. 46. See 
Benjamin Wells, "Daly Quits the Voice of America . . . New York Times, 
June 7, 1968, p. If, for a further account of this incident. Wells concludes: 
"The Agency and the Voice have long been in dispute, with the Agency 
insisting on laying down policy instructions and the Voice insisting n 
retaining a measure of independence." 

91. "Voice of Truth?" loc, cit, 

92. Giddcns himself told the Senate in 1972 that he ". . . didn't know 
anything about it (VOA)" when appointed other than being aware of its 
existance. ("USIA Appropriations Authorization, FY 1973," Hearing before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 92nd Congress, 2nd 
session, p. 274.) Giddcns was the subject of an attack by Pravda in August, 
1972, which accused VOA of attempting to "inject bourgeois propaganda 
into the minds of young people under the narcotic effect of music and 
entertainment," and called Giddens an Alabama millionaire who "maintains 
the closest relations with the chieftains of the Fascist-acting John Birch 
Society." (Hedrick Smith, "The Soviet Press Steps Up Attack on U.S. After 
Lull," New York Times, September 3, 1972, p. 11.) 

93. Shakespeare was interviewed by William Buckley for the PBS pro- 
gram "Firing Line" on February 1, 1973. After stating that, during his tenure 
as USIA Director, the organization had been attacked more heavily by the 
Soviet press and leadership than it had been under previous directors, Shake- 
speare went on to explain why: "I think that probably stems from the fact 
that we have tried in the last four years to make a basic issue of what wc 
consider to be the philosophical differences between the two societies, 
namely, the Judaic-Christian tradition in the United States and the Marxist- 
Leninist-atheistic tradition there. A real clash was involved." 

94. Tad Szulc, "Tough USIA Line Drew a Complaint From Rogers," New 
York Times, October 25, 1970, p. 3. Shakespeare reiterated these points in a 
November 13, 1970, breakfast meeting with reporters; sec Robert M. Smith, 
"USIA Chief Sees a Soviet Ferment," New York Times, November 14, 1970, 
p. 6. Smith also mentions that Rogers, in his September memo to Shake- 
speare, had expressed concern that foreign governments would assume that 
VOA broadcasts represent U.S. official policy, which would in turn mean that 
the agency's own interpretations of policy might cause confusion. The VOA's 
more "aggressive" position in terms of its broadcasts on Soviet actions in 
Egypt may have in part been prompted by testimony given by columnist 
William Buckley to a House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
on July 22, 1970. Buckley, returning from a trip to Eastern Europe (in part 
in his capacity as member of the U.S. Advisory Committee on Information), 
conveyed the desire of U.S. Ambassador to Moscow Jacob Beam for a 
"crisper" anti-Communist line from VOA. Buckley also wished to see the 
Voice become more "realistic and aggressive'* in commentaries on the Soviet 
Union. Sec "Buckley Bids 'Voice* Be Tough on Soviet," New York Times, 
July 23, 1970, p. 7. 

95. U.S. Senate, Committee on Appropriations, Hearings on H.R. 9272, 
92nd Congress, 1st Session, FY 1972, p. 832. 
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96. USlA's 35th Semi-Annual Report to Congress (July-December, 19 70) 
singled out VOA broadcasts on Alexander Solzhenitsyn's *'disscnt" within the 
USSR, the formation by three Soviet scientists of a "Human Rights Commit- 
tee" (to promote individual freedom within the USSR), the Khrushchev 
Memoirs (especially his ^'admission that it was the Soviet Union that attacked 
Finland in 1940"), and the statements of several prominent Soviet defectors 
or dissidents, in which . . listeners could hear them describe the repression 
in their own Russian language." The report also mentions the increased 
broadcasts to Poland at the time of the food riots in Northern Poland 
(December, 1970); VOA broadcasts in Polish were temporarily increased by 
300%, in Czech and Slovak by 20%, and in Hungarian by 25%. The 36th 
Semi-Annual Report (January-June, 1971), calls attention to the initiation of 
a two-hour long Russian language version of the Breakfast Show, as well as a 
one-hour long Ukrainian version (which also meant a doubling of the broad- 
cast time for Ukrainian, from seven to fourteen hours per week). 

97. 25th Report of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Information (May, 
1970), Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970, p. 8. 

98. Frank Shakespeare had advanced the ^'sufficient coverage" argument 
in testimony before the Subcommittee on Europe of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee; Giddens himself had allegedly made the latter statement 
to reporters Rowland Evans and Robert Novak> and had tied it in with the 
necessity for restraint when dealing with a subject likely to antagonize 
government leaders in a nation (Greece) upon which VOA relied for two 
transmitter locations. Giddens was concerned that VOA broadcast of these 
editorials might be taken by foreign listeners as an indication that the U.S. 
Government itself approved of the action taken by the House. Secretary of 
State Rogers had utilized a similar line of reasoning on the occasion of VOA's 
broadcasts concerning Soviet missiles in Egypt (sec footnote 94), but USIA 
Director Shakespeare appeared to reject this contention, although he later 
affirmed it in testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee (see 
footnote 99: p. 56 contains a statement referring to VOA as *'thc official 
spokesman of the U.S. Government.") For further information on the 
"Greek" broadcasts, see "U.S. Coverage on Aid Defended," New York Times, 
Sept. 14, 1971, p. 8, and Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, "VOA*s 
Broadcasts to Greece," Washington Post, August 11, 1971, p. A-15. 

In the summer of 1972, reports began to appear in Japan regarding the use 
of VOA's Okinawa facilities for U.S. propaganda attacks against North 
Vietnam. Chief Cabinet Secretary Susumu Nikaido denied these reports, and 
added that these broadcasts were routinely monitored in Tokyo. This inci- 
dent would seem to indicate that VOA was not completely free to use its 
Okinawa facility for such broadcasts, even if it had wished to do so. (BBC 
Monitoring Report, Far East, 22 August, 1972.) Fear of actual foreign 
government "interference" with VOA broadcasts beamed from transmitters 
located in their countries is not baseless. In June, 1952, for example, the 
South Korean government suspended the rebroadcast of programs from 
South Korean transmitters because of alleged antiKorean government criti- 
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cisni contained in certain VOA broadcasts. The ban ran from June 12 to June 
27, 1952. (New York Times, ]\xnc 28, 1952, p. 2.) 

99. One form of ''aggression" had to do with transmission, rather than 
content. VGA's long-wave transmitter near Munich broadcast on 173 kcs. The 
same frequency had hjcen as.^,igncd to the U.S.S.R. for domestic broadcasting 
by the Copenhagen Agreement on broadcast frequencies in Europe (1948), 
and the U.S.S.R. had claimed interference from the VOA signal. In testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in 1972, USIA Deputy 
Director Henry Loomis acknowledged that "our right" to broadcast on this 
frequency was questionable, but Shakespeare claimed the U.S. had made '*a 
flat and unequivocal offer" to cease broadcasts" from the Munich transmitter 
immediately upon a cessation of jamming of VOA broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union. See "USIA Appropriations Authorization, FY 1973," Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, p. 293 (Loomis), p. 28 (Shakespeare). 

100. A similar evaluation had been conducted by the VOA in 1961, when 
a group of American professors, each of whom had visited Russia, knew the 
country well and spoke Russian, was asked to assess the likely effectiveness of 
some Russian language VOA broadcasts. 

101. This interpretation is consistent with the tone of Pipes' book. The 
Formation of the Soviet Union (New York: Athcncum, 1968). 

102. *'USIA Appropriations Authorization, FY 1973," Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S Senate, op, cit,, p. 282. 

103. Ibid., p. 285. Several VOA staff members have told me ihut they 
virtually disregarded the memo, in part because its implementation would 
have led to very clumsy phraseology in many cases, in part because VOA, like 
many bureaucratic organizations, resists such changes, realizing that, in most 
cases, there will be no effort to sec whether the directive has been implement- 
ed. 

104. U.S. Senate, Committee on Appropriations, Hearings on HR 14989, 
92nd Congress, 2nd Session, 1973, pt. 2, p. 2418. USiA personnel laid 
particular stress in their testimony to this committee on the need for 
increased broadcasts to the Soviet Union over the new $28.5 million transmit- 
ter in Kavala, Greece, and proposed to introduce broadcasts in Uzbek, which 
is spoken in Soviet Asia. 

105. A detailed analysis of a sample week of VOA English language news 
broadcasts to Europe and the Middle East (June 30-July 6, 1972, 1900 GMT) 
conducted by one of my graduate students and myself revealed that VOA 
covered virtually every major story of international importance that appeared 
in the New York Times and Time magazine for that week. Furthermore, 
coverage was generally both thorough and balanced; such controversial items 
as the presidential campaign, Bobby Fischer's hesitant participation in the 
world chess championship, the Viet Nam conflict and the world "money 
crisis" (in which the dollar fared quite poorly) were handled very fairly. VOA 
did, however, avoid reporting on the alleged flight of a Watergate break-in 
suspect to Europe, and it did not carry a direct report on alleged rainmaking 
activities by the U.S. in South Vietnam, although it did broadcast a statement 
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by Defense Secretary Laird to the effect that such reports were false, A few 
items that could be potentially embarrassing to Communist nations in Eastern 
Europe were carried: a triiil of Yugoslav students; an election in Turkey 
where the Turkish prime minister stressed that he was attempting to see that 
the election take place under peaceful conditions "in spite of the under- 
ground efforts of Communists against democracy;" a visit by Mrs. Nixon to a 
Lithuanian dance festival. Counterbalancing these were several neutral reports 
on trade, scientific and cultural agreements reached by the USSR, North 
Korea and Czechoslovakia with various nations, including the USA, the 
Netherlands and West Germany, and Castro's visit to Moscow, 

106. Figures for local placement are frequently dated; local placement 
figures for 1967 appeared in a statement on *'Local Placement Activity" 
issued by VOA in 1971. The figures then totalled an estimated 12,000 hours 
weekly, about 60 per cent of it in Latin America and another 30 per cent of 
it in the Far East. Some of this material was in the form of already broadcast 
VOA progi'ams, some was specially prepared by VOA for local placement, 
and some was prepared by individual US IS posts for placement over stations 
in the countries they served. My own experiences in attempting to secure 
local placement of VOA programs in Tunisia in the early 1960s make me 
skeptical of hard and fast figures, however; Tunisian Radio and Television 
accepted almost everything they were offered, and said they used most of it, 
but there was no concrete proof of this, and random monitoring produced 
relatively few instances of actual use. 



1. I have dealt at some length with problems of research in international 
broadcasting in "International Broadcasting— Who Listens?" ERIC Document 
ED 050 581, September, 1971. A further problem of research is that top 
agency officials have generally failed to give the Office of Research a position 
of high importance and priority, a fact the U.S. Advisory Commission dealt 
with in its 21st Report to Congress (1966, pp, 24-5): 

"Unlike most private practitioners in foreign communications, USIA 
managers are not disposed to organize and develop their programs and their 
budgets around facts as established by research. Although the process of 
international political communication is complex, there appears to be little 
desire to utilize the facts that research has made available. The use of research 
has been seriously neglected in USIA to the detriment of the program . . . 

"The Commission recommends that managers of USIA strategy ^md tactics 
increase their use of research and its results. If the program is to be improved, 
those who direct it must welcome the kind of information that reliable 
research can provide." 

2, Most of these surveys were conducted with respondents of 21 years 
of age or more, but listener mail and surveys conducted in other countries 
and/or in more recent times reveal relatively strong VOA listenerships among 
males aged 16 to 21. 
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